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The British Council terms of reference as laid down 
in the "Definition Documen @s enclosed with circular 
No.97511/3/48 of 9th 

colonial territories is "the carry 
and edi — pe 
purpose is the "projection" of th 1€ British. W e and 
the promotion of closer mitten in cultural een ‘between 
people of Britain and the people of the colonies", if 
that does not permit it to take "a direct part in the 
ading of knowledge of British gerbes” I am at a loss to 


The teaching of English lax >, however, is another 
matter: this is already the res] Pe ibility of Education 
Department and in view of Tree sury' s well-known objection 
to paying for the same thing art of two pockets; Lis in my view 

sly that they v vould ever agree to any amendment to 
] this sense. 


In practice, Council Representatives ha: m 
enough to collaborate wi ith Education Departments Ze 
Ssrawak in vacation courses for teacher cove ring inter 
alia English teaching) and remain within the: terms of 
reference. It has even proved possible in appropriate cases 
to stretch a point over English language teaching when 
territories are nearing independence, 


I should be grateful if this resolution could be 
extracted for INF.55/01. 
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Commonwealth Relations 


FED. 23/61/04. 
From ihe Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
To the Officer Administering the Government of SARAWAK. 
pate 226 octover, 1959 
No. Leb & Saving. 
Repeated to:- 
the Officer Administering the Government of 
worTH BoRNEO.Wo: Z¢.35  savine. 
the High Commissioner, BRUNEI. NO. Z2OZ savina. 


Commissioner General,for United Kingdom in 


South.East Asia. NO. bi SAVING 


Your savingram No. 81 of 11th February 1959 
repeated to Governor North Borneo No. 6, British Resident: Noe3- 
and Cymmissioner General Ne. 1958 Conference of Directors of 
Education. ae 


I have read the Report of the Conference with much 
interest. 


26 With regards to the resolution on the subjects of 
secondary school teachers and the British Council I have the 
following comments 


i) Secondary School Teachers Resolution on Page 9 of the 
Report) 


These matters are receiving the fullest considera- 
tion in the wider content of the Commonwealth Conference 
on facilitating education progress in the Commonwealth. 


The British Council’ (Resolution on page 17 of the Report) 


This resolution may conveniently be considered 
with your despatch No. 265 of 27th May referring to 
certain activities said to be outside the Council's 
terms of reference. 


The position of the Council in Colonial 
territories was defined in Mr. Creech Jones circular 
despatch of 9th August, 1948 and its enclosure (commonly 
known as the "definition document" of which a copy is 
enclosed for ease of reference). These documents 


/make 


make plain the principle behind much restrictions as there 
are on the Council's work in the Colonies, and it would be 
m@ppropriate to seek amendments involving a breach af 
tat principle. However, paragraph 4. of the definition 
accument. clearly indicates that the Council is left a very 
wide scope indeed in both cultural and_educational fields; 
in particular, paragraph 3 says that "/The Council/ may 
also participate in cultural and educational activities 
which, even if they are incidentally of benefit to the 
people of the Colonies, may serve as a means of promoting 
better appreciaticn cf the British way of life". This 
would clearly not preclude the Council from taking an 
appropriate part in adult education activities; it would 
certainly cover assisting in the running of e.g., vacation 
courses frr teachers, and paragraph 14 certainly does not 
rule out some form of assistance to and advice on general 
public libraries on which you will have seen my despatch 
No. 333 of 27th August. Thus, although it would be 
inappropriate and in any case a wasteful use of their 
limited resources for the Council to assume any measure of 
direct responsibility for functions proper to Government 
(as €sg. of direct teaching of English language 
er taking responsibility for a territory's adult education 
programme. which properly belongs to its Government) financing 
a visit of experts solely to advise on selection to secondary 
education, a matter for Government ami my Educational 
Advisers) in practice, Representatives have a wide field 
of discretion on _what: they can actually do in the educa- 
tional and cultural fields provided only that the besic 
purpose of Council work is served. 
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day /C0/3506/58. 
SAVING. 


From the Governor of Sarawak. 
To theoccretary of State for 


February, 1959. 


repeated to: Commissioner General, No. Lp 
Governor, North Borneo, N 
British Resident, Brunei, 


\ eS 1958 CO CON 
AM Reference British Resident, Beer No. 27/BRO/S/ 
9600/57 dated 22nd Jamary, 1959. 


— 


I Wish strongly to endorse the 
resolutions on the subjects of secondary 
school teachers and the British Council to 
be found on pages 9 and 1/7 of the Minutes 
of the Conference. 


F should be grateful if iI might 
your views on these mattersin due 


: 
Mar 


tor of Education. 
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British Resident's Orfice, 
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Ref: 27/BKO/S/96 22nd January, 1959. 


Tos- 


The Secretary of fate Fo the Colonies. 
The Commissioner=General for the U.K. in S.H. Asia. 
EK. the Govemor of S$ wak. 
the Governor of North Borneo. 
the Governor of Singapore. 
the Governor of Hong Kong. 
U.K. High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur. 


1958 Conference of Directors of Education 

I attach herewith 3 copies of the Minutes of the 
fe-mentioned 

Will the Uni Cingdom High Commissioner, Kuala 
Lumpur, please pass 2 copies to the Govemment of the 
Federation of Malaya. 
Bo As agreed at Item of the minutes, your 
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CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 


HELD AT GOVERNMENT OFFICES, BRUNEI 


TOWN, STATE OF BRUNEI, ON THE 


13TH, 14TH AND 15TH 


OCTOBER, 1958. 


PRESENT : 


Delegates: 


Mr. H.d. Padmore (Chairman) 
Mr. D.J.S. Crozier, C.M.G. 
Mr. GP. Darke 
Mr. M.G. Dickson 
Mr. G.D. Muir 
Observers: 
Mr. J.N. Davies 
Mr. N.E. Cox 


In_ attendance: 


Mr. P.W. Spicer 


State Education Officer, 
Brunei. 


Director of Education, 
Hong Kong. 


Deputy Director of 
Education, Singapore. 


Director of Education, 
Sarawak. 


Director of Education, 
North Borneo, 


Chief Education Adviser, 
Federation of Malaya. 


Representative of the 
Commissioner General. 


Education Officer, 
Brunei. 
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MINUIES Of THE NINTH MEETING 
OF THE CONFEREYCE OF DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 


ee ee 


Monday, 13th October, 1958, 9.0 a.m. 


The Honourable the British Resident, Brunei, 
Mr. D.C. White, O.B.E., 0.5.S., welcomed the delegates 
to Brunei on behalf of His Highness the Sultan and the 
Brunei Government. He said in the course of his speech 
that he was particularly pleased to welcome the dele- 
gates to Brunei in view of the very considerable help 
that the State had received from the Governments 
repeesented aj the Conference, and also from the 
Divectors personally. He thought it was not possible 
to over-emphasise the vaiue of such Conferences between 
representative: of education who snared so many problems 
and cifficult:cs, and he considered that Brunei had been 
particularly fortunate in having available advice and 
help from friendly neighbours. 


Mr. White concluded his speech by formally 
opening the Conference. 


Mr. D.J.5S. Crozier, Director of Education, Hong 
Kong, on behalf of the visiting delegates, thaked the 
British Resident for his welcome, and asked him to con- 
vey to His Highness the Sultan the gratitude of the 
delegates at being invited to Brunei. 


Mr, H.dJ. Padmore, State Education Officer, Brunei, 
took the Chair. 


The Chairmen announced that two additional items 
had been included on the Agenda - "Political Activities 
in Schools" and "Secondary Education in Malay". 


ITEM 1 — CONDITIONS OF SERVICE FOR TRACHERS 


(a) Special conditions attached to the employment of 
married women. 


Mr, Dickson, introducing this subject, said that 
although it was recognized that married women had certain 
definite advantages as teachers over single women, there 
were also considerable disadvantages in their employment. 
There was the difficulty of finding employment wherever 
the husband happened to be, there were requests for 
transfers when the husband was trensferred, there were 
requests for maternity leave, and difficulties over the 
time-table. The question thus arose — should a trained 
women teacher be dismissed on marriage, or should she 
be allowed to continue on the same terms as before 
marriage, or should she be offered different terms of 
service? Mr. Dickson considered that part-time employment — 
in Sarawak this meant payment by the hour - was probably 
the answer, not only because a married woman could not be 
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expected to work the same number of hours as a single woman, 
but also because there may be single men and women who 
needed full-time employment, and they should have preference. 


Mr. Padmore said that in Brunei marriage made no 
difference to the terms of service of women teachers. They 
received ecual pay with men and up to six weeks paid maternity 
leave. There were very few women teachers in Brunei anu. 
married women would have to be enployed for a great many 
years to come. It would not be possible to implement 
Government policy of separate schools for giris if married 
women teachers were to be employed on a part-time basis 
cnuiv. He found that it was extremely difficult to fit 
women employel on a part-time basis into a comprehensive 
time-table. Part-time employment in Brunei was virtually 
bkalf-time, that is, twelve hours teaching a week as con-= 
pared with a normal twenty-five hours a week. 


Mr. Spicer spoke of the difficulty of placing woticn 
on part-time employment into a salary scale, Full-time 
married teachers were given m agreemmt with terms of 
service or placed on a month-to-month basis, but it was 
difficult to draw up conditions of service for part-time 
people. 


Mr. Crozier said that the Department of Education 
in Hong Kong was anxious to bring back into the teaching 
service as many trained women teachers who had married 
as possible. With the ever-increasing denardfor trained 
teachers it was desirable to avoid as much wastage as 
possible and it was felt that married women teachers were 
suitable persons for posts of higher responsibility. 

Meny of the more senior officers in the Department were 
married women who retumed to tt service. They were 
usually employed on a month-to-month basis. Married women 
teachers could make a valuable contribution and he was 
anxious to retain them in the service, not on a part- 

time but on a full~time basis. 


Mr. Muir said that it was necessary to employ 
married women in North Borneo because few women remained 
single and the Government was anxious not to waste the 
time and money spent on training gitis to become teachers, 
Tlie present ruling, which was brought into force this 
year, was that on marriage a woman teacher must normally 
resign her pensionable post and she would be paid a 
gratuity for the years of service prior to marriage. 

She could then be re-employed on a month-to-month basis 
at the same salary. If she needed confinement leave 

she was required to resign and seek re-employment after 
her confinement. This would not affect the level of 
her salary but did mean that during the period take for 
confinement she received no pay. 


Mr. Davies said that in the Federation of Malaya 
before 1955 women teachers were required to resign on 
marriage and were then re-employed on a temporary basis 
as it was not possible to dispense with their employment 
altogether. In 1955 a ruling was introduced that a woman 
teacher need not resign on marriage - if her efficiency 
continued unimpaired, so could her service. In fact, 
though some States allowed a married women teacher to 
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carry on on the same basis woile others had originally 
insisted that she resign, most of them had now accepted 
the fact that women could continue in the service even 
though married. Married women teachers were permitted. 
up to 42 days confinement leave. Their salaries were 
approximately 7/8ths of the scale for men. Married women 
in Aided schools could contribute to the Provident Fund, 
end if their salaries were under $400 per month they had 
to contribute to the Employees Provident Fund. When tae 
plans for a wiified service were implemented, employment 
of married women teachers would be a matter for individual 
school managements, and no doubt a superannuation scheme 
would be introduced. 


Mr, Darke said that in Singapore there were dif- 
ferent “salary Sceles for men and women, and the conditions 
governing the employment of married women teachers were 
roughly the same as in the Federation of Malaya before 
1955. Maternity leave of up to 42 days was permitted but 
this could be extended to three months on doctors orders. 
However, if unemployment were to occur among the type of 
person who might eter teaching courses, the whole quention 
of the employment of married women would have to be brought 
up and a decision made. 


Concerning rate of payment Or part-time teachers, 
Mr. Crozier asked how it would compare with the salary of 
a pormanently employed teacher. Mr, Dickson said that in 
Sarawak at the moment there were very few part-time teachers 
auc. they were mainly craft instructors employed on an 
hourly basis. Mr. Davies said that in the Federation of 
Malaya part-time rates of pay, which were the seme for 
men and women, varied from $5 to $15 an hour, according 
to the level of instruction given. 


It was pointed out that the difficulties involved 
in the transfer of the husband of a woman teacher did not 
really arise in places such as Singapore and Hong Kong end 
Mr. Davies said that in Malaya also there was little dif- 
ficulty in finding re-employment for a woman teacher if 
her husband were transferred. Mr. Muix said however that 
in North Borneo or Sarawak it was quite possible for the 
husband to be transferred to a place where therewas no 
school, and a difficulty would arise if the woman teacher 
were on the permanent establishment. Mr. Crozier suggested 
the possibility of placing her on no-pay leave as a means 
of preserving her rights while unemployed, but Mr. Davies 
said that in the Federation of Malaya no-pay leave was 
considered to exist only as an extension of other kinds 
of leave. 


(bo) Probationary period for trained teachers 


Mr. Dickson explaired that teachers who passed out 
of training centres in Sarawak were given certificates 
and were graded as certificated teachers and paid as 
suc. There was no system of confirming them as cer-— 
tivicated teachers, though if they did not do well their 
increments could be withheld. It had been thought 
vncair to inspect newly-trained teachers in nearby schools 
and not those in more inaccessible areas. There was also 
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a technical difficulty in that Government would not pay 
them at the qualified rate unless they had actually 
received a certificate. Although there was a thinning 

out of students at the training centre during the first 
‘six months of the course, training centres sometimes 
erred, or were too hopeful, and passed out a teacher of 
doubtful ability. Mr. Dickson had now to consider whether 
the time had come when a probationary period might be 
introduced, 


Mr. Davies said that in Malaya there had always 
been a probationary teaching period of two years before 
a normal—trained certificate was issued. Under the 
proposed unified service that period wuld be reduced 
to one year. 


Mr. Crcsier said that in Hong Kong the period of 
probation was “wo years for teachers who had undergone 
full-time training at a training college. On leaving 
the college, however, a teacher was enployed according 
to the qualified scale,his seniority was reckoned from 
the date of his initial employment and so were his inore- 
nents. During the period of probation he might be 
expected to undergo additional courses at the training 
college and certainly he would be under the supervision 
of the colleges staff. At the end of the peril of probation 
if his service had been satisfactory he was provided with 
a certificate. The teacher thus lost neither status nor 
salary by this period of probation. 


Mr. Padmore explained that in Brumei teachers worked 
on provaVion before they entered the training centre. 
They began to teach after leaving Primary 5 or 6 of the 
Malay Vernaculer School and generally underwent a three-~ 
year special probationary teachers course. This involved 
assignment to a teaching staff, with lessons once a week. 
Although it was admitted that sometimes the young teacher 
learned bad habits before being admitted to the training 
centre, the schools could not be adequately staffed 
without them at this stage of development. They received 
constant visits from the training centre staff who gave 
regular demonstration lessons. 


Mr. Darke said that in Singapore most rejections 
took place in the training colleges though there were 
cases where a teacher who had not been acceptable after 
the period of probation had had that period extended. 
During the period of probation teachers received the 
salary of qualified teachers but were not takm on the 
permenent establishment. THarlier this year new terms 
of Le Ra had been drawn up and these included that 
persons would be appointed on probation for three years 
This applied not only to the Government service but 
also to Aided schools, but was still being discussed. 


Mr. Davies said tha. although previously there 
was no probationary period for teachers trained in post- 
graduate departments, under the new unified service 
there would be introduced a one~year probationary period, 
as it was felt undesirable to draw a distinction between 
college-trained end university-trained teachers. Durinz 
the period of probation the teacher would be paid according 
to the qualified scale. 
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After discussing the position of teachers trained 
through in-service schemes, Mr. Muir proposed the follow- 
ing resolution — 


"This Conference resolves that all newly- 
trained teachers should be required to complete 
satisfactorily a probationary period of not 
less then one year in order to qualify for 
professional recognition as trained teachers. 


This Conference further resolves that the 
above resolution should not apply to in-service 
trained teachers." 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Crozier, and was carried. 
Mr. Dickson abstained. 


Mr. Dickson, opening the discussion on tis topic, 
said that in Sarawak there was no difficulty in getting 
a Dayak teacher to teach in his own home area, There was 
a difficulty however in getting teachers with good 
secondary education to teach in Dayak schools where a 
Dayek could not be found to do so. The Director of 
Education would like to have the power to direct Chinese 
or Malays who could teach English to rural schools for a 
number of years before permitting them to return to their 
home tows to teach, 


Mr, Muir wondered if there was not a danger that 
any such direction would suggest the corollary that after 
a few years in a rural area a teacher would feel himself 
entitled to employment in an urban arsa. and this might 
pecone an embarrassment to the Department. 


_Mr, Davies said that in the Federation of Malaya 
all students entering teacher training courses conducted 
by the Ministry signed a bond to serve in fully assisted 
schools (previously Government and Aided schools) for a 
period of five years. They were directed to areas as 
required by the Chief Education Adviser. 


Mr, Padmore said that in Brunei the high standard 
of teachers quarters in rural areas contributed greatly 
to keeping trained teachers contented in rural areas. 
Normally a teacher would not remain in a country area for 
longer than three years. 


Mr. Crozier said that it had been found that when 
a teacher went to a village school he rapidly became a 
village personality and of some local importance, In 
some cases he had been made a Justice of the Peace. This 
acquisition of status attracted teachers who had a sense 
of social responsibility or possibly social ambition. 


Mr. Padmore said that that was true of Brunei, 
The Headmaster of the larger country schools was invariably 
a member of th2 District Advisory Council and usually acted 
as Secretary of the Council. 
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Mr. Dickson said that the young teacher going to a 
rural area in Sarawak could be made a Headmaster immediately 
as there were a number of one-teacher schools am he would 
receive an allowance for this. 


(a) Futures of sub-standard teachers 


Mr. Dickson explained that there were in Sarawak 
two types of "sub-standard" teacher. There were thos: 
who were trained only in Malay a good many years ago and 
who had no knowledge of English —- wherever they were posted 
parents complained because they ocould not teach English - 
and there were those teachers who were accepted for 
treining in the early days after the war with very low 
acndemic standards. Some of these teachers could do a 
reasonable joo of work in Prinary 1 and Primary 2,; but 
others would be a burden on the people for many years to 
come. It would not make for a proper spirit in the 
service if pecple thought that having been trained they 
could then be ejected from the service. Mr. Dickson 
felt that he would like to achieve some way of offerin: 
these teachers an honourable early retirement, but thas 
tended to be expensive. 


already had and which would be much more acute in about 
five years' time as the standard of new teachers improved. 
Unfortunately many of these sub-standard people were now 
quite senior, and in many cases Headmasters. 


Mr. Spicer said that this was a problem that Brune 


Mr, Padmore pointed out that in Brunei other 
departments as well as the Education Department were 
affected. There were clerks on the permanent establishment 
who had entered the service at Primary 6 whilst other 
English-speaking clerks entered at Form 3, The younger 
clerks did attend evening classes to learn English and it 
was hoped that eventually they would pvass the Royal 
Society of Arts Examination which Government recognized 
as the equivalimt of Form 3. 


Mr, Davies said that in the Federation of Malaya 
the annual increase in the school population was still 
so great that the employment of those who by present 
recuirements were sub-standard teachers must be continued 
for several years to come. It was hoped, however, not to 
add to them. 


ir, Ciozier thought that there were good grounds 
for preventin: promotion beyond a certain point for such 
"sub-standard" people. Training facilities should be pro- 
vided for those who were able to be trained further and 
promotion bars should be imposed. There would otherwise 
be objections from the men who had to undergo further 
training if they had no better prospects than the 
"“untrainable" men, 


Mr. Muir said that in North Borneo in the mission 
schools only a few teachers had ever been trained and 
there was the widest variation in their educational 
qualifications. He felt that as many as could be should 
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& be trained ond the rest would have to be carried until 
they eventually faded out. 


Mr, Davies said that in the Federation there were 
certificated teachers and uncertificated teachers and the 
problem had been to give the uncertificated teachers a 
training to Dus them on the certificated scale. Experi- 
ments had now begun with the Australia type of trainiug 
by correspondence. 


Mr. Padmore spoke of the schane in Brunei for 
bringing untrained teachers from Malay Vernacul@ Schools 
into the training centre. They continued to draw their 
salaries ond they taught in the mornings and had lectures 
in the afternoons. They were given free meals at the 
centre md the only difficulty was housing them. A start 
“el been made in Chinese schools whereby two teachers had 
been sent for training to a Swawak training college. There 
was as yet no system for training teachers in mission 
schools, 


ITEM 2 — TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


Mr, Muir, introducing this subject, said that in 
North Borneo no facilities existed for the training of 
teachers for secondary English or Chinese schools. There 
was however a liberal scholarship scheme and a number of 
youths with secondary education were now training in 
Australia to become teachers at the lower level of the 
secondary schools In addition, a number of Chinese youths 
had gone to Chung “Chi College, Hong Kong, on scholarships 
for further training, 


No specialist teachers were being produced, yetthe 
Government was committed to a policy of a three-year 
secondary course which would be largely specialist: 
involving woodwork, metalwork, commercial work and 
agricultural s judies. 


Mr, Dickson said that Sa awek had similer problems. 

Reeebery could be trained for junior foms of secondary 

achools but not for the top forms, and neither could 

-chnicel or commercial teachers be trained, It was 
hoped, however, to train specialist teachers in hadwork, 
The New Zealand Government had undertaken to train five 
people in carpmtry end metalwork and thereafter to give 
them a course as instructors in those subjects, and a 
teacher was coming from Australia to train teachers in 
Hendwork at the training centre. Commercial classes 
would be started next year by a Malay who had taken 
a commercial course and a teachers course in commercial 
subjects in England. It was considered not possible 
as yet to train graduates as teachers. Purely as a 
makeshift measure a number of teachers had been loaned 
from New Zealand, md a number of Chinese teachers had 
come from Hong Kong. 


Mr, Padmore said that he thought secondment was 
the only etfective way of gaining good teachers. The 
secondment to Brunei of Kirkby-trained Malayan teachers 
had been a great success and had now been extend to a 
ten-year scheme. 
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~*~ Mr, Crozier thought that as far as the training 
of specialist teachers was concerned, the fairly limited 
needs of the Borneo territories might be met by some 
centralised institutional training. Failing that, regional 
vreining, for example in Singapore, might be the answer. 


Mr. Darke said that the Singapore Polytechnic wai 
just beginning a two-year cairse in woodwork and metal- 
work mainiy to train teachers of these subjects. Recruit- 
ment cane either from the schools or from trained teachers 
who wished to take up these subjects, and five pleces* in 
each coui'se were earmarked for the Government. Thus in 
two years' time there would be at least ten teachers ready 
to go into the secondary technical schools. 


Mr. Davies said that in the Federation of Malaya 
woodwork and metalwork centres had been built at a number 
of existing secondary schools. For some years a Vocational 
Teachers! Training Centre had been turning out about twenty 
teachers a year, recruited from the ranks of trained teachers. 
One year's course qualified the teachers to teach in Forms 1-3 
of the secondary school where they took woodwork, metalwork 
end technical drawing in preparation for the Lower Certificate 
of Education. Some of these teachers were about to return to 
the Centre for a further course to fit them to teach thecs 
subjects to School Certificate level. Two technical iustit-tes 
were also planned. As for domestic science training, pre- 
viously teachers had gone to the United Kingdom for a three- 
year domestic science course, but there was a project afoot 
which included a scheme for the training of domestic science 
tecchers to be recruited from trained teachers who may have 
taien domestic science as an option in their basic training 
course. formerly, commercial teachers had also gone over- 
sess for training but consideration was being given to m 
offer of staff from New Zealand for training them in Malaya, 


Mr. Dickson said that in view of the shortage of 
teachers for secondary schools, especially for Chinese 
schools, it was a major tragedy that the United Kingdom and 
the Commonwealth were not offering secondary teachers in 
large numbers. If the Chinese Middle Schools had received 
three or four English teachers for their staffs it might 
have made a great difference to th tone and spirit of these 
schools. 


Mir, Cox said that the point had been made many times 
to London that the United Kingdom Government was neglecting 
opportunities in this field. 


Mr. Crozier pointed out thata teacher imight be quite 
eager to teach abroad for a limited petod of time but he had 
to consider his ow future. It was not enough that his 
increments end pension should be safeguarded if he felt 
that his experience overseas would not actively benefit 
him when he returned home. 


Mr, Padmore spoke of the difficulties of recruiting 
teachers in spite of the high salaries offered in Brunei 
and the bait of no income tax. 


“Since increased to 12 places. All the teachers who have 
taken up these places hold the two-year full-time certi- 
ficate of the Singapore Teachers' Training College. 
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wy Mr. Davies said that one aspect of the problem of 
recruitment in the Federation was that in future recruiit- 
ment would be by the school maragements. Discussions were 
going on with the British Council about the possibility 
of the Council guaranteeing a contract, as it might be very 
difficult for a particular school toget responses to an 
advertisement. 


Mr, Dickson considered that there was a tremendous 
amount of interest in South-East Asia in the schools in 
England and to illustrate this point he outlined a scheme 
laumched by the Bishop of Portsmouth whereyy a number of 
sixth-formers waiting to @mter University were made 
available to Serawak to help in schools or community deve- 
lopment schemes. Their fares were to be paid by subscrip- 
tions raised in Englend and the Sarawak Govemment undertook 
to pay them a subsistence allowance only, The response v9 
the scheme was overwhelming end only the cream of the 
applicants were chosen. 


The Conference felt that a resolution on this 
subject was called for and after discussion Mr, Dickson 
proposed the following resolution - 


"The Conference considered the need for teachers 
of Enciish in secondary schools and especially in 
Chinese medium schools, ond the good influence 
which teachers from the United Kingdom could 
exercise in these schools. In the opinion of the 
Conference one of the factors preventing United 
Kingdom teachers from serving overseas was fear 
that overseas service would detract from their 
chances of ultimate advancement in their home 
service. 


It was therefore resolved that representations 
should be made to the United Kingdom Government - 


(a) to consider ways of ensuring that a period 
of overseas service would enhance a teacher's 
chance of ultimate advencement; and 


(bo) to ingetitute a generous schane of secondment 
of teachers for overseas service." 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Crozier and was carrisd 
unanimously. 


Mr. Darke tabled a paper on this subject (Appendix A) 
ana said in amplification that there was no common standard 
for entrance to Chinese Middle Schools. Too many children 
were admitted end there we considerable wastage in the 
secondary schools. Some ot the better secondary schools 
did sort out entrants by a entrance examination of their 
own but there were other schools which took those who had 
failed the entrance examination for the better schools. 
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Mr. Crozier said that in Hong Kong the greater part 
of secondary Inglish education was provided by Aided and 
not Government schools. In 1954 it was proposed that a 
school having a primary division as well as a secondary 
division should offer its entire Primary 6 population to 
the Joint Primary 6 Examination, and the school would be 
required to provide 67% of its places in Form 1 to children 
passing that Examination. The remaining 33% places could 
be filled by the Principal. This scheme had a mixed 
reception end an altermative schane was offered whereby a 
school would be excused presenting any pupils at the Joint 
Primary 6 Examination but in return would have to guarantee 
30% of the places in Form 1 to children from outside the 
school. This scheme was accepted and both schemes were to 
be tried for an experimental period of three years. 


Mr. Devies said that in the Federation of Malaya 
for the Iast three years there had been a Malayan Secondary 
Schools Entrance Examination, It was now set in the four 
main languages, Malay, English, Chinese and Tamil. The 
examination was compulsory for all assisted English schools 
and admission into fmglish secondary schools was only made 
through this examination, It was hoped to make it a con~ 
dition of entry to Chinese secondary schools, and it was 
already a condition of entry to fully-assisted Chinese 
secondary schools. The children were graded on the results 
into A, B, C and D categories. A and B pupils were more 
or less guaranteed places, whereas schools could admit C 
pupils if they had sufficient places. The subjects were 
Arithmetic 1 & 2 (common), Lower English (common to non- 


English medium schools), National Language (common to non- 
Malay medium schools), history, geography, nature study 
and hygiene. 


Mr. Crozier asked whether the examination proposed 
in Singapore would also be a means by which scholarships 
would be awarded, and Mr. Darke explained that the fees 
for secondary education were only $4 a month for boys and 
$3 for girls, which could be remitted at the Headmaster's 
discretion, so in fact very few scholarships were awarded, 
Mission schools had the same fees. Mr, Crozier said that 
in Hong Kong 30% of the places were free, awarded at the 
discretion of the Principal, while Mr. Davies said that 
in llalaya 10% of the places were now free at primary level 
and 10% at secondarylevel. In addition, all Malays admitted 
to English schools through the Special Malay Classes and 
the Removes had free places. 


fr. Muir said that in North Bomeo there was a 
Board of Examiners which condwted examinations at the 
end of Stendard 6, and this examination was compulsory 
in Native schools. Worth Borneo natives had free education 
in primary schools and most of them received free places 
in secondary schools, or else a grant was paid to them, 
The examination was not ye’ compulsory for Inglish primary 
schools which were almost all mission schools, nor for 
Chinese primary schools, although most of them now took it. 
Chinese, English and Native primary schools had the same 
syllabus and it would soon be possible for the Chinese 
schools to take the seme papers merely translated. Entrants 
to Government secondary schools had to pass the examination. 
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Mr. Dickson said that in Sarawak every one expected 
to go to a secondary school, and as the primary school 
leaving age was lowered it wmld become more difficult to 
refuse to provide secondary education for all. There were 
however two points to be considered ~- the Government could 
not afford to pay much, and the non-academic pupil must be 
given a kind of secondary education more suited to hin. 

An entrence examination to secondary schools had been 
introduced and on the results of this examination all 
pupils were classified as "selected" cr "unselected". 

The "unselected" pupils would be charged a high fee 
towards the cost of their education. By dividing into 
separate classes the "selected" md "unselected" pupils, 
it would be easier to introduce courses for the less- 
academically minded pupils. In native secondary schools 
"selected" pupils paid $2.50 a month and "unselected" paid 
$4; in other secondary schools "selected" pupils paid 

$6 and "unselected" $10 at the junior secondary stage; and 
in senior secondary schools "selected" pupils paid $10 and 
"unselected" $16. 


Mr. Davies said that in Malaya the mixture of aided 
and unaided students in Chinese Schools was unsatisfactory. 
The school received grant-in-aid in respect of one student 
end not in respect of amother. An attempt was being i:ade 
to get the schools to register their waided or private 
pupils separately under separate headmasters. 


Mr. Crozier said that in Hong Kong the commencing 
ase of industrial employment was 14 years and children left 
primary school at the age of 12. The provision of some kind 
of primary continuation course had been considered but this 
would mean depriving some of the thousands of children 
waiting to get into primary schools who should have priority. 


It was generally felt that it would be a retrogressive 
step to have a later entry for primary schools. 


ITEM 4 - INTEGRATION OF ENGLISH AND CHINESE SCHOOLS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Darke, tabling a paper on this subject (Appendix 
B), explained that new syllabuses which were common to all 
schools were about to be published and it was desired to 
fit all the various language schools into one pattern. It 
was contemplated that the Chinese school system would be 
re-arranged so that instead of the present six-year course, 
the pupils would take a four-year course leading to an 
examination the equivalent of the Cambridge Smool Certificate, 
with a further two years study for Higher School Certificate. 
The Cambridge Syndicate would be asked to set papers at 
School Certificate level in both English and Chinese. There 
would probably be a difference in the standard attained by 
the Chinese schools and that attained by the English schools, 
but Mr. Darke thought it v uld be possible to work such 2 
systen. The standard of English attained after the four- 
year course would be about Form 3 level. 


Mr. Crozier wondered whether in contracting the 


secondary course the general level of education attained 
might not be lowered. Mr. Darke explained that there 
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outa probably be a high failure rate the first time such 
an examination were held, but those who passed the exanina- 
tion would have passed it at the same level as those 
pupils taking it in English. The examination was to help 
someone with primarily Chinese qualifications. The Chinese 
School Certificate would be an entry qualification to the 
Chinese section of a training college but not the English 
section. 


Mr, Davies said that in Malaya there was a Lower 
Certificate at the end of three years and a Federation 
Certificate of Education at the end of five years, which 
was equivalent to the Cambridge School Certificate, except 
that a pass in English was not compulsory but a pass in 
the National Language was required before the Certificate 
could be awarded, The Chinese senior middle course was 
being reduced to five years, and at the end of the third 
year there wuld be an examination for mtry to the last 
two years of the course. At the end of five years the 
pupils would sit for the Chinese School Leaving Certificate. 
The Chinese schools were being persuaded to mter for the 
Federation School Certificate after six years (4+2) but at 
the moment the examination was set only in English (a 
Malay version was to be introduced in due course) and hot 
many had so fer agreed. 


Mr. Crogier said that in Hong Kong there was a 
six-year course leading to Chinese School Certificate 
examination. The course for the English School Certificate 
was only five years and consideration was being given to 
compressing the six-year Chinese course into five years. 


Mr. Muir said that in North Bomeo one Chinese 
Middle School was endeavouring to introdice sufficient 
English into its course to enable pupils to take the 
School Certificate examination in English at the end of 
six years. Ina small country where thre was little 
academic outlook there was much to be said for giving 
secondary middle courses an English bias. Not only 
would it give entry to Government jobs but it would 
enable greater integration in the social life of the 
country. 


Tuesday, 14th October, 1958, at 9.0 a.me 
ITEM 5 = POLITICAL ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 


Mr, Crozier gave a resumé of political activity 
with regard to education in Hong Kong during the past 
year. At the beginning of 1958 there had been enacted an 
enev.dment to the Education Ordinance, the purpose of which 
was, firstly, to bring the Education Ordinance into line 
witno the Buildings Ordinance; secondly, to improve ‘the 
Ordinance with regard to the control of mmagers, and 
thirdly, to secure greater control over teachers md the 
political activities they could foster in schools. ‘The 
Director of Education was given power to refuse 
registration of any teacher who had bem educated in an 
environment which in the Director's opinion rendered him 
unsuitabie for work in Hong Kong. It was purposely very’ 
vaguely worded and empowered the Director, for instemee, 
to refuse permission to myone trained in China. Any 
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person against whom the Director might take action had a 
right of appeal to the Governor in Council by petition 
only. There was a strong press attack from the leftist 
papers for the repeal of the amending Ordinance, and this 
was the first time that there was active open criticism 

of Government policy in attempting toprevent political 
activities in schools. In May there was a slight set- 
back when the Director of Education on legal advice had 

to withdraw his refusal of permission for schools to fly 
the Communist flag on lst May. In July the deportation of 
the Supervisor of one of the largest leftist schools was 
secured, but the reaction to this was less than anticipated. 
The Education Department was strongly attacked over the 
closing of the Chung Hwa Middle School which was, however, 
an exercise by the Building Authority and had no political 
significance. Other attacks followed in which the 
Department was criticised for allowing the use of text oks 
published by the Nationalists. The Department had before 
been criticised for persecuting the Communists but had not 
previously been accused of encoureging the Nationalists. 
Schools had previously been refused permission to have 
holidays on lst and 10th October but this year it was felt 
uuvise to continue to refuse permission as the legal 
grounds for such action were not considered to be very 
strong. 


There were also other activities such as the 
dumping of Chinese produce on Hong Kong markets, which 
could seriously affect Hong Kong's economic position; the 
threat to the local textile industry; the action against 
Hong Kong fishermen in Chinese fishing growdss; and the 
declaration of the twelve-mile limit. 


All these incidents had imposed the need for 

extreme prudence. As far as education was concerned, 

Mr. Crozier said he felt that a position should never 

be taken up on weak ground from which a withdrawal might 
have ww be made because the fact of withdrawal would have 
a serious effect on the great politically uncommitted 
element in Hong Kong. On the other hand, if there were 
an affront to the law it must be fought. 


To sum up, the Commuists had come much more out 
into the open than before, amd were now demanding not 
only that they should be allowed to carry out their own 
activities but that the Nationalists should be prevented 
from doing so. On the education side, there was a great 
deal of positive work that could be done in building up 
the loyalty of the people who had fled from China, for 
instance by establishing friendly relations with teachers 
and reliable school managements, by doing all that was 
possible for private schools, by encouraging the 
etiective teaching of Civics, and so farth. 


Mr. Cox pointed a * that it was a long-term factor 
in Communist policy to concentrate on youth. In future 

the Communists could be expected to react more ad more 
vigorously to anything they regarded as a challenge in 

the educational field. It was a campaign that wes going 

on throughout South-East Asia wherever they felt they could 


exert some influence or control. 
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® Mr. Darke, commenting on political activity in 
Singapore, said that there had been no actual trouble in 
any school, and although during the year one or two 
students had been detained by the police, this had been 
done in their own homes. One ortwo teachers had been 
refused registration and in the last month or so one of 
the big girls' schools produced a magazine which contained 
a number of subversive articles, but this had since been 
withdrawn. During the year there was the unconditional 
release of a Headmaster who had been detained two years ago. 
No students acsociations were now allowed but thers had 
bee1 one or two attempts to re-form unions where there 
was a weak headmaster. It was possible that subversive 
organisations were still there under the surface but 
generally speciting the atmosphere was infinitely better 
than two or three years ago. 

Mr. Davies said that in Malaya the last year had 

been comparavively calm. The new Ordinance wovided for 
a Malayan~orientated syllabus, and laid dow a time-tabie 
for all schools; boards of governors or mmagers were to 
be of a particular pattern md the rules for registration 
of schools od teachers were tidied up. In addition 
regulations were issued tightening up the control of school 
societies and school discipline, md which added to the 
power of a headmaster. Schools tours regulations were 
issued to try and control tours. 


fir, Diekson said that there had been no overt acts 


the last year, but the political undercurrents were still 
there. The introduction of the system of aid for schools 
which put the Chinese schools on the same footing as 

local authority schools and mission schools had had good 
effect, and so had the system of Proviént Fund for teachers 
in Aided schools whth covered most Chinese schools teachers; 
a fairly generous system of leave with pay during T.B.; and 
a system of allowances for Headmasters and senior assistants. 
The introduction of such systems showed the public that 

ths Chinese schools were regarded as part of the education 
system amd given equal treatment with other sahools, and 
maie the teachars feel that they were part of a common 
service closely linked with the Education Department. 

There were now far less students going to China, and some 
local authorities were interested in starting Chinese 
schools. The largest Middle School in Kuching which had 
given trouble in the past had been broken up into three 
more manageable parts. 


Mr, Spicer said that in Brunei there had been no 
serious trouble in the Chinese schools during the last 
four years. Each of the three largest Chinese schools had 
had a very strong headmaster. The introdwtion of the 
Government grant of 50% towards mnual recurrent costs 
had put the schools financially on their feet and the 
introduction of new salary scales which put the teachers 
on the same salary scales as teachers in Government schools 
had helped considerably towards contentma@t. The Party 
Ratayat had had little effect on the schools, 


Mir. Padmore pointed out that Government had given 


a directive that the teaching of Malay in Chinese schools 
should be intensified. A systen of pat-time teaching in 
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the afternoon had been evolved and there were now some 
25-30 teachers engaged in this, though at present no 
exenination had been called for. Governmmt was taking 
on increasing interest in Chinese schools and had power 
to appoint 50% of the School Committee end also to 
appoint the Supervisor. 


Mr, Meir said that up to two years ago in North 

Borneo Cninese schools were completely independent but 

it had since been agreed to extend the grant-in-aid systeom 
to Chinese schools. This was a formula based partly on 
the number of pupils and partly on the salaries paid to 
the staff. The salaries of teachers in Chinese schools 
were not necessarily related to Government salaries. Awt 
he moment the School Committee was usually appointed for 
one year ed the teachers were appointed for one year. 
They may or may not be taken on after a year, which was 
not a very desirable state of affairs. Onthe other hand, 
Government had been stepping up its assistnce in other 
ways. There was a good and reliable staff of Chinese 
officers in the Education Departnent available to give 
help, and Government had also provided money for new 
school buildings. 


Politically there seemed to be little or no 
Communism at the moment. A number of staff had been 
obtained from Hong Kong and Taiwan and books and equipment 
had been received from Taiwan, but there did not seem to 
be any particuiarly strong feeling towards Taiwan. 


Me. Muir said that the Departmentwould continue 
its policy of integrating the schools into a common 
educational systen. 


IT 6 — POLIO’ REGARDING PRIVATE PROFIT-MAKING INSTRUCTIONAL 
CHES 
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Mr, Dickson, introducing this subject, said that sz 
number of instructional centres had grown up in Sarawak, 
such as sewing schools, knitting schools, etc. Under 
the Education Ordinance a school was any place where ten 
or more people were being tavght, and legally these 
instructional centres shuld be registered. On the other 
hend, it was felt that the Department of Education was 
not qualified to assess all the skills involved, and it 
might be better therefore to ask the Governor in Council 
to exempt them from the requirements of the Ordinance. 


Mr. Crozier said that he could see no justification 
for exempting academic schools from registration or indeed 
from the full provisions of the Education Ordinance. He 
felt that some provisions might be waived and possibly 
new ones introduced for schools such as sewing schools. 

He also suggested that in the case of dancing schools 
the police might be the appropriate authority to exercise 
supervision. 


Mr. Davies said that in Malaya the Minister for 
Education had power to exempt my educational insti tution 
or any class of educational institution and the managers 
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or governors or employees thereof from all or any of 
the provisions of the Ordinmce. It was the intention 
to exempt from registration the private instructional 
centres but the private academic schools would be 
registered. 


the number of sewing schools, dancing schools, etc., 


o 


had made it difficult for the administration to go 
through the full process of registration with each one. 
It was therefore decided to register in full only 
academic and commercial schools, and merely to list 

the other schools and exenpt them from all or most of 
the regulations, 


Mr. Muir said that while in Malaya he had considered 
t:2a% some sort of policy of inspection and grading of 

pravate acadcric schools might be introduced, with the 
corollary ths: those schools which were accorded professional 
recognition should receive some fom of grant from the 
Government. He thought that the schools might be graded 
according to their efficiency and that these grades should 

be made known to parents. The aim of Government aid would 

be to help the schools cut their costs and thus the benefit 
would be passed on to the public in the form of reduwed 

fees. 


ITEM 7 ~ TE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Mr, Dickson described how the British Council repre- 
sentative i: Kuching had organised a library service, had 
helped run vacation courses for teachers on the teaching 
of English and had suggested helping with adult education. 
In each case he had been told by the British Cowmceil in 
the United Kingdom that such wrk was outside its Charter, 
Was it the policy of the Council in colonial territoriss 
to refuse t undertake such valuable ancillary services 
to education? 


Mr. Cox said that a distinction should be drawn 
between the activities of the British Council in colonial 
territorics, where responsibility for education lay 
ccrarely with the colonial governmmt, and its activities 
in foreign territories where the Council had a much wider 
brief. In places such as Singapore the British Council 
could only help indiractly to meet the demand fa the 
teaching of Implish whereas, for example, in Thailand 
and Burma the UVouncil was making a much more positive 
contribution. If there was need for a change it was in 
the terms of reference laid down for the British Counci! 
by the Colonial Office. 


Mr. Crozier considered that the British Council 
tended to concentrate too .uch on that section of the 
community which was already well acquainted with British 
culture end British institutions. 


Mr. Davies said that he had always felt that the 
presence of the British Council in colonial territories 
was anomalous, as the colonial governments could well do 
what the Council did. 
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® Mr. Darke said that at present in Singapore the 
work of the British Council was mainly cultural - 
orgenising courses in drama, putting on art exhibitions, 
etc. 


Mr. Cox said that the Commissioner General's Office 
felt that in Singapore the scope of the British Council's 
Charter could be usefully extended. It might assume 
regional responsibilities md organise courses and 
seminars for students from other South-East Asian 
coumtries. 


Mr. Padmore spoke of the assistence given by the 
British Council to Brunei, in the selection of school 
libraries, the buying of visual aids, loaning educational 
films, meeting students in the United Kingdom md organi- 
sing study tours in the United Kingdon, 


After some further discussion Mr. Dickson proposed 
the following resolution - 


"This Conference, while warmly appreciating 
the work done by the British Council in overseas 
territories, and in the United Kingdom in the 
care of students, and while recognising the 
responsibility of colonial governmsu*s in the 
sphere of education, considers that the tems of 
reference governing the Council's activities 
in colonial territories should be reviewed to 
permit the Council to take a more direct part 
in spreading a knowledge of British culture and 
of the Snglish language." 


Mr. Muir secciided the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 


ITEM 8 — TEACHERS APPOINTED OR ELECTED TO A LEGISLATIVE 
BODY OR AN BXBCUTIVE COMMITTED wo ee 


Mr, Padmore outlined briefly the position whereby 
junior menbers of the Education Departmm™mt were serving 
ag members of the State Council, and on variovws committees 
of the State Council such as the Finemce Committee, the 
Public Service Committee, which controlled all appointments 
in the State, end the Land Committee, and the difficulties 
occasioned thereby in the absence of an official represen- 
tative of education on the Council or Committees. 


Mr, Crozier said that he felt that representations 
should be made to secure the representation of the State 
Education Officer on the State Council, and Mr. Dickson 
suggested that if this should fail the State Education 
Officer should be called in to give his views whm 
educational matters were under discussion. 


Mr. Davies said that in Malaya in the past the 
Chief Education Officer served on all State Councils, 
mai when a partially elected Council took office the 
Chief Education Officer gave way to a "Member" for 
Education. Similarly the Director of Education served 
cu the Legislative Council of the Federation and then 
gave way to a Member for Education who had since given 
way to an elected Minister of Education. 
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Mr. Muir said that in North Borneo the previous 
Director or tducation was a member of the State 
Legislative Council. 


It was noted that there could be no objection to 
teachers serving on legislative councils provided they 
were not intended to represent Education. 


ITEM 9 - RECRUITMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr, Parcore, introducing this subject, said that 
in the past the speed and quality of recruitment by the 
Colonial Office had left room for improvement, and he 
was considering the possibility of Brunei using the 
agency of the Colombo Plan to recruit officers at 
Brunei's expense, 


Mr. Cox said that Brunei could possibly get experts 
from Canaca, Australia or New Zealand but would not be 
able to get them from the United Kingdom under the Colombo 
Plan, as the United Kingdom was a donor country and as 
such was precluded from recruiting officers to send to 
her own colonial territories. 


Mr. Dickson said that he had received a number of 
promising officers under the Colombo Plan and Mr. Davies 
also spoke well of them. 


Mr, Crozier wondered whether Brunei could get 
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assistance in recruitment from Walaya and Singapore as 
Hong Kong h.d done. 


Mr, Padmore said that concerning recruitment of 
regional teachers, Brunei would naturally prefer Malays, 
but very few applications were received. There was of 
covrse the Kirkby schane whereby teachers were paid the 
same salary as they would have received had they stayed 
in Malaya, plus a Brunei allowace of $30-$50 per month. 
House rent was restricted to $15 a month for them, and 
they received ennual leave. Indian teachers were offered 
a contract of three years, after six months probation, 
with a gratuity of 124% of all earned salary and allowances. 
Salary scales began at $314 ami went up to $724, and there 
was a special teachers grade which went up to $996. 
Qualifications and experience were taken into consideration 
when salaries were calculated. 


Mr, Muir said that the suggestion had been made 
that North Borneo should recruit teachers from Malaya, 
and accept them on the permanent establishment. The 
salary scale suggested was $510-$860. There was income 
tax but there were also children's allowances. 


Mr. Davies said that the Federation Government 
was helping Brunei by providing places in training 
colleges, etc., but North Borneo would have to compete 
for teachers in the open market. He thought that such 
teachers could only be drawn from Aided schools. 
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ITEM 10 - RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN MISSION AND GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. Padmore, introducing this subject, described how 
in. response to the Sultan's desire for increased Islamic 
religious teaching, some forty to fifty religious teachers 
had been brouvat to Brunei, and Mr, Spicer went on to 
explain how in Brunei school hours were from 7.30 a.m. ta 
1.0 p.m. and religious instruction took place from 2.0 p.m. 
to 5.0-p.m. This meant that children had a rushed lunch or, 
as on the Oilfields where distances travelled were greeter, 
were away from home for almost twelve hours a day. In 
addition, the religious teachers were not trained and the 
classes were badly disciplined and unpopular with th 
children. It had been suggested that Islamic religious 
teaching should be made part of the curriculum of the 
secondary school and that it should be the subject of an 
external examination but this had not yet been approved. 


Mr, Davies said that much the same position applied 
in Malaya, but the new Education Ordinance had taken steps 
to adjust the position by providing thet Muslim religious 
instruction should be included in the morning school 
session, and as soon as appropriately trained and qualified 
teachers were available this would be implemented. Sylila- 
buses had now been approved by the Conference of Rulers. 
There was a syllabus in Islamic Religious Knowledge at 
Lower Certificate level and one at School Certificate level. 
A Committee had bemset up to make recommendations on how 
the syllabuses could be worked within nomal school hours. 
The Ordinance provided that not less then two hours a week 
sheuld be devoted to religious instruction. Another 
Committee had been set up to report on financial assistance 
to non-Government religious schools ania religious liaison 
officer had recently been appointed to implement their 
recommend ations. 


Mr. Darke said that in Singapore a Religion and Ethics 
Committee had been set up three years ago. The Committee 
considered that if possible each child should be taught lis 
own religion in school, and parents were asked to choose 
between a religion and Ethics. From the beginning of nent 
year one period a week would be devoted to the teaching of 
religion or Ethics. A syllabus in Ethics (or "Right 
Conduct") had already been drawn up for primary schools and 
one was in preparation for secondary schools. In addition 
a book of readings in Ethics was about to be published. 
Syllabuses for the various religions were being prepared 
by the religious bodies concerned, ed a list had been 
compiled of teachers who had volunteered to teach their 
own religion. All teachers could be called on to teach 
Ethics. It was found that in spite of the greater spread 
of religions in secondary schools most schools had teachers 
enough to cover all the various religions represented in 
the school. 


Mr. Dickson spoke of the spiritual vacuum in Chinese 


Schools, and the desirability of improving their dreary 
morning assemblies, 
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Mr, Davies said that in the Federation of Malaya one 
day was set asiae each week for an assembly when the 
Federation fleg was flown and the national anthem sung. 


Wednesday, 15th October, 1958, at 9.0 a.m. 


ITEM 11 - THE PROGRESS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN MALAY 


Mr. Davies opened the discussion by outlining the 


present position in the Federation of Malaya. 


Mr. Darke said that towards the end of 1956 in 
Singapore there had been agitation in the Malay Press for 
secondary education in Malay. Primary schools were 
searched for teachers capable of teaching secondary 
classes and in one secondary school classes were opened 
in 1957. When parents realised that the medium was to be 
Malay there was strong objection and the classes reverted 
to using English. However, long-term policy was to provide 
Malay secondary education and it was planned to qen a 
Malay secondary school in 1961. 


Mr, Crozier said that wmless the University planned 


to use Malay as a teaching medium, secondary education in 


soo 


U2 


Mr. Padmore asked whether there had been any move 
for students and teachers of Malay © go for further study 
to universities in Indonesia. Mr. Davies said that six 
or seven colleze-trained teachers were now in Indonesia on a 
six-month study course, amd Mr. Muir recalled that there had 
been a proposal to recruit secondary school staff to tescit 
in Malay from Indonesia but that the Indonesian authorities 
had not been able to spare any teachers. 


Mr. Dickson said that in Sarawak there had recently 
been a ruling in Government secondary schools that all 
Malay pupils would study Malay as a second language and 
that Chinese would study Mandarin. He felt that if attention 
were paid to Malay as a subject in the English secondary 
schools, legitimate demands for education in the mother 
tongue were being met. 


Mir. Muir agreed and said that the Cambridge Overseas 
Certificate examination and the Higher School Certificate 
offered comprehensive syllabuses in Malay and it was possible 
for a successful candidate to go on to the University of 
Malaya and take an Honours Degree in that language, 


Mr. Darke said thet “t was thepolicy in Singapore 
since 1957 that every pupil should study his ow vernacular 
language. This was working well in primary schools except 
that there was a shortage of Malay teachers. There was 
some slight opposition in secondary schools from pupils in 
the higher forms as they had not studied the language lower 
down the school so the general rule was relaxed for pupils 
in @#orms 4 and 5. 
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Mr. Padmore said that as Brunei was avery small 
state it seemed to him that if secondary education in 
Malay were provided it would be mainly for those who had 
failed to enter the English secondary schools. It 
might thus be restricted to the less intelliget children. 


Mr. Dickson pointea out that in Sarawak Malay war 


much less the iingua franca than in the rest of Borneo. 
There were a great number of minor language groups and 

it would be impossible to produce te xtbooks in all those 
lemguages. Fortunately, the people wished for instruction 
in English, and although the mother tongue was used in the 
lower primary classes, by Primary4 English was the medium 
of iunstructior. This was necessary because at the higher 
primary stage several language groups, e.g. Dayaks. Kenyahs 
ani Kelabits, were brought together for instruction, and it 
wes essential at the secondary stage whereEnglish was the 
only language “hat all the groups would accept. A minor 
problem was what second language should be studied at 
secondary school by, for example, a Land Dayak, and the 
Governor in Council had agreed that a choice between Malay 
and Mendarin should be allowed but that Malay should have 
preference. Dayak boys were also encouraged to do some 
work in their own lenguage to keep alive an interest in iv. 


ITEM 12 - SPECIALIST TRACHIRS CONFERENCE 


Although at the last Conference of Directors it had 
been agreed that there should be a Conference for Specialists 
in Technical Education to take place in Hong Kong in November 
of this year, Mr. Crozier said that the Principal of the 
Technical Collége in Hong Kong would eae be arriving back 
in the Colony until February next yea It was therefore 
decided to postpone the Conference until I March, 1959. 


The Conference discussed the need for a further 
Conference for Specialists in Teacher Training and decic-=d 
that this was anitem that could usefully be brought up 
at next year's Conference of Directors. 


ITEM 13 - ANY OTHER BUSINESS 


(0) Leftist bookshops and publishers in Hong Kong. 


Mr, Cox tabled a list of leftist bookshops and publishers 
in Hong Kong (Appendix C). 


(2) Implementation of Resolutions 


There was some discussion on the implementation of the 
resolutions passed at the Conference and it was agreed that 
when the Minutes of the Conference were finally circulated 
to the various authorities concemed, attention should be 
drawn in a covering letter to the resolutions contained in 
the Minutes. 


(3) Next year's Conference 


Mr. Muir said that if His Excellency the Governor of 
North Borneo would be pleased to extend an invitation, he 
himself would be delighted to welcome the Directors to 
Jesselton next year. 
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: (4) Future of the Conference of Directors 


The Conference took note of the gradual chmnge in its 
composition, whereby the number of delegates was decreasing 
and the number of observers increasing. There was con— 
siderable discussion on the possibility of broadening the 
basis of the Conference to include other Commonwealth 
territories but no decision was reached on this in view of 
the high value the Directors placed on the Conference in 
its present form. 


The Conference closed with a vote of thevks proposed 
by Mr, Davies to the Brunei Government for allowing the 
Con: erence to be held in Brunei, and to the State Education 
Ofiicer, Brunei, for his conduct of the Conference. 


APPENDIX ‘A! 


COMMON SECONDARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
FOR CHINESE SCHOOLS 


(Item 3) 


ts) Singapore there has been a common entrance exami-~ 
nation for Government English secondary schools for many 
years. It began with two subjects, English and Mathematics, 
and has’ gradually been extended to include other subjects. 
In 1958, for the first time, the Aided Hnglish schools will 
take a full part in the examination. Thismems that entrance 
to Aided secondary schools will depend on the pupil passing 
the examination just as for pupils in Govemment schools, 
except that there will be a small percentage quota of places 
which can be allotted at the discretion of the principal. 
These quota places can only be allotted to cmdidates who 
have satisfied the examiners. (I+ should be mentioned here 
that not all who satisfy the examiners can be admitted to 
secondary schools.) This quota offers a loophole by which, 
for example, children of a subscriber to the school extension 
fund may be acriitted to the school. It is felt that this 
loophole must be allowed in view of the large part these 
schools play in providing education for Singapore children. 


Be The entrance examination now consists o£ English TI, 
English II, Inglish III, Mathematics I, Mathematics II, 
History, Geography and Science, with a weighting of 3 fox 
English, 2 for Mathematics and 2 for the group of other 
subjects. 


Bie At present Chinese middle schools have no common 
entrance examination but set an examination of their own. 
The better and more popular schools admit some 50% of the 
candidates sitting for places, but many of the unsuccessful 
ones obtain admittance eventually in the smaller and iess-— 
in-demand middle schools. In recent years some of the 
bigger primary schools in outlying areas have started their 
own middle school classes, and in some of these cases rather 

poor material has been admitted. In many such schools the 
staff teaching these classes are not really adequately 
qualified for this level. This rather indiscriminate supply 
of middle school places meams that much money is spent on 
further educating pupils not very likely to benefit by a 
secondary education which is at present mainly academic in 
nature. The great regard that the Chinese have for educstion 
has its sad results as it often causes the less gifted 
pupils to try time after time to gain a qualification which 
is really beyond their reach. 


4. In Singapore the Ministry of Education wishes in the 
near future to introduce a common entrance examination for 
Chinese middle schools. To keep in line with present day 
policy the aim is to integrate the various language systems 
of Singapore. During the current year may syallbuses have 
been published end are to fr put into operation in all types 
of school. Hence the proposed Chinese Middle School Entrance 
Examination must ultimately be based on the same syllabuses 
as the English chools will use. The enphasis inthe 
examination may have to be a little different ard, of 
course, Chinese Language must take pride of place in impor- 
tance. 


Be The problem is a big one and yet it is bigger in the 
present entrance examination for English schools. In the 
later examination, 1958 sees the introduction of the ob: 
jective type of examination in all subjects, except 
Composition and Mathematics. This change was made partly 
from choice and partly from necessity. The latter relates 
almost entirely to the difficulty of standardising marking. 
Nearly 15,000 pupils will be taking the examination this 
year, about 10,000 being from Governmamt English schools, 
4,000 from Aided English schools and 750 from Malay schools. 
Of these, about 10,500 are expected to satisfy the examiners 
and perhaps 7,500 will gain entremce tosecondary schools. 


Oy In Primary VI of Chinese schools in 1957 there were 
one pupils and 4,835 entered Junior Middle I in 1958, 

The Primary VI figures for 1958 are 7,291 of whom about 
5,000 will enter middle schools next year. oe ahead, 
there are 10,749 in Primary V (chinese) in 1958, which at 
present rates of wastage would reduce to about 6,000 
entering middle schools in 1960. In Primary VI (Chinese) 
in 1958 there are 16,279 pupils. Hence there will be a 
big rise in the numbers trying to enter middle schools in 
1961. The 1958 bercontage gaining entrance to Junior 
Middle I was about 70%, which is far too high a percentage 
going on to an acadentc education. 


ihe The above figures show that some selection test is 
necessary end it is thought that there will be no insuperable 
difriculties in introducing for Chinese schools an entrance 
oxayination similar to the English medium examination. 


8. Education finance being such a problem in these gare 
of great expansion, it becones increasingly necessary th: 

the material chosen for secondary schools shall be the r: eat 
material. So urgerm is this matter that it may be necessary 
to have a simplified form of entrance examination for 
Chinese schools in 1959, possibly only in the subjects 
Chinese Banguage and Mathematics. 


fPaper prepared in the Ministry 
of Education, Singapore. _ 


GPD/s 
9.10.58. 


APPENDIX 'R! 


INTEGRATION OF ENGLISH AND CHINESE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, LEADING TO A COMMON SCHOOL LEAVING 
EXAMINATION AND A COMMON HIGHER SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION, EACH TYPE OF SCHOOL USING IT. 
OWN MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


At present in Singapore there are academic secondary 
schools in two media, namely, English and Chinese, Ina 
few years' time there will also be such schools in the 
Malay medium. The English school system leads to a Cambwi.dge 
school Certificate after six years in a primary school anu 
four years in a secondary school. The Chinese system leads 
to a Government Senior Middle certificate after six years 
in a prifiary school and six years in a middle school. 


as The latter examination has gained very much in prestige 
in recent years, It was inaugurated in 1951 in three sub- 
jects, Chinese, English and Mathematics. That year there 
was a partial boycott by disaffected pupils, but the 
examination has expanded from year to year until in 1955 
it became a six-subject examination in Chinese Language, 
Chinese Literature, English, Geography, Mathematics and 
Science. It is used as a qualification for entry to the 
Teachers' Training College Chinese Normal courses and the 
Teachers? Training College Chinese Certificate courses, 
whilst pupiks obtaining very good results can obtai.: 
admission to Form VI classes in English schools and are 
allowed to sit for the Higher School Certificate without 
having first to obtain a Cambridge School Certificate. 


Be Recently difficulty has been found in fitting together 
the new Singapore secondery school syllabuses with the 
Chinese Middle School system. It is felt to be a luxury 
for Chinese Middle schools to take six years to reach the 
school leaving examination level, whilst English schools 
take only four years. It means that Chinese schools go 

at a more leisurely pace, or that they reach a higher 
stendard, or that the Chinese language is a harder medium 

to learn in, This last is probably a factor but not to ‘the 
extent of lengthening four years to six years. The averuce 
of examination results does not indicate that Chinese 
medium pupils after their six years of study are greatly 
ahead of imglish school pupils except in Chinese Language 
end Literature. In Mathematics and Science some are, but 
very many are not. In Geography, the opinion of the 
Inspectorate says ‘not!. The English standard is naturally 
lowsr for the same reason that the Chinese stmdard is 
higher. Another factor may be the "layer" syetem in 
studying such subjects as Mathematics and Science (i.e.. 

one year, one Wranch of the subject). 


4. Singapore intends to weigh Chinese school opinion on 

a Middle School course of four years with a school leaving 
examination at the end equivalent to the Cembri¢e examination 
in the common subjects. A further two year course will 

then be available in a Higher Middle School leading to an 
examination of the standard of the Higher School Certificate. 


Pe ia 


3c The Higher School Certificate would lead to entrance 

to the University of Malaya and other overseas universities 

if the standard in English were sufficiently high to permit 
of all papers except Chinese being answered in English, and 

to entrance to Nanyang University if Chinese were the medium 
of answering the papers. 


6. This scheme should be acceptable to schools as the 
shorter course would lead to a "job" qualification or an 
entry qualification to the Teachers' Training College after 
fou years. Also it would lead still nearer to equality of 
treatment for ine Chinese and English media. It might 
later be possible to establish a Singapore General Certifi- 
cate of Education with a choice of medium, offering a better 
chance for a pupil to enter an overseas university. 


Te The scheme would be very acceptable tothe Treasury 
as it would lighten the financial burden in respect of 
Chinese education. 


Ss It is proposed to consult Cambridge regarding the 
setting and marking of certain existing papers in Chinese 
as well as English. Perhaps, however, an extension of 
local marking would be necessary. 


9. The new proposal would have to be phased in fairly 
gradually. For 1959 and 1960 at least the present exami- 
nation would continue. Perhaps in 1961 the new examination 
after four years of middle school covld first be tried out. 
it might be necessary for a year or two after that to treat 
failures leniently and to give a further year of study if 
necessary in the period of transition. 


/Paper prepared in the 
Ministry of Education, Singapore. 7 
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October 2nd, 1958 


LEFTIST BOOKSHOPS AND PUBLISHERS IN HONG KONG 


NOTE: There are more than 60 leftist bookshops and 
publishers in Hong Kong. They can be classified into 
four categories according to their political steading, 
as follows:- 


COMMUNIST OWNED 
ue 


Sinminchu Publishing Co, Sole importer and distri- 


175, Queen's Road, Central. 


Life, Reader, Sinzh Joint 

Publishing Company. 

(San Lien) 

Wholesale: 9 Wellington 
St., 2nd Floor. 

Retail: (a) 54 Queen's Rd. 
C., lst Floor, 

(b) 658 Nathan Rd., 

Kowloon, 


Student Book Store, 
520, Nathan Rd., Kowloon. 


Hongkong Nam Fong Book Co., 
162B Prince Edward Rd., 
Kowloon. 


Week End News 

Business: 41 Queen's Road C. 
ist Floor. 

Editorial: 64 Marble Rd. 


Ngai Kwong Publishers 
Business: 41 Queen's Rd. C. 
ist Floor, 
Editorials: 66 Marble Rd. 
end Floor. 


Chap Man (or Tsi Wen) 

Publishing Co, 

Business: 4 Percival St. 

Editorial: 16A San Kwong Rd. 
lst Floor, 


Man Chung (or Wen Chung) 
Publishing Co. 

Business: 124 Connaught Rd.C. 
Editorial: 29 Morrison Hill 


butor of mainland books, 
newspapers, Magazines and 
propagamda materials. It 
does only wholesale business, 
supplying bookshops here 

and abroad. 


One of the leading Communist 
book shops in Hong Kong, 
selling mainlam publica- 
tions exclusively. Head 
office in Peking. Kowloon 
pranch opened July 10, 1958. 


Publisher of books for 
students on whom attemtion 
is focused, 


Said to be owned by Life, 
Reader, Sinzh Joint Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Publisher of "Week End News" 
weekly and pictorials on 
special occasions, such as 
National Day of Communist 
China. 


Organised by editors of 
Week End News. Makers of 
drawing books and post- 
cards depicting scenes in 
China. 


Organised by editors of 
Wen Hui Pao, a Communist 
paper published in H.X. 
Publishers of books on 
juvenile problems. 


Organised by editors of 

Ta Kung Pao and New Evening 
Post, local Communist 
papers. 


oa i 


Central Printing Press 
19-21 Lai On Lane, 
West Point. 


Full Wing Publishing Co, 
19-21 Lai On Lame, Mezz.fl. 
West Point. 


Publisher of Communist 
books and operator of 
Full Wing Publishing Co. 


Established April 1956 by 
staff of Central Printing 
Press. 


II. OPERATED WITH PARTIAL COMMUNIST CAPITAL 


1. 


The Commercial Press Ltd., 
35 Queen's Road, Central. 


Chung Hwa Book Co., Ltd., 
50 Queen's Rd., Central. 


Yih Mei Book Co. 
Wholesale: 69 Hollywood Rd, 
Retail: 366 King's Ed. 


The Academy Press Co. 
(Hok Lam Bookshop) 

57 Wai Ching St., 
Kowloon. 


Hsueh Wen (or Hok Man) 
Book Co. 
16 Wing Kut St., 2nd fl. 


The Light Publishing Co. 
947 King's Rd. 


Happiness Publishing (). 
28 Wyndham St., 2nd fl. 


Printers, book & stationery 
retailers & publishers of 
school textbooks. Sells 
English lenguage books. 

Seid to have received 
HK$800,000 as consideration 
for revising textbooks along 
leftist lines for South-East 
Asia. Owns a large printing 
plant in H.fX. 


Printers, retailers and 
publishers of textbooks. 
Specialises in books on 
medical subjects. Selis toys 
made in China. Publishes a 
pictorial monthly called 
"Sin Chung Hwe" with a 
regular photographic supple- 
ment, 


Publishes over 10 books a 
month mainly for export to 
South-East Asia. Financed 
by Wing Ho Cheung Ltd., a 
Communist firm. Publishes 
magazine "Knowledge". 


Retailers & whobsalers,. 

Said to have been gzanted 
HK$100,000 credit by Sinmin-~ 
chu to distribute Communist 
books in Hong Kong and South- 
East Asia. 


Publishers and wholesalers. 
Operates the Light Pub- 
lishing Co, 


Operated by Hseuh Wen 
Book Co. to facilitate 
entry of its books into 
Malaya. 


Publisher of "Happiness" 
pictorial and "Happiness 
Movieland" monthlies. 
Financially supported by 
Communist firm "Wing Ho 
Cheung", 


Liang You Book Co. 
9 Hiliter St. 2udi ti. 


Hai Kwang Press 
193 King's Rd. 


Wah Fung Book Store 
184 Johnston Rd., Wanchai 


Sean Yu Stationery & Publish- 
ing Co. 
5803 Nathan Rd., Kowloon. 


Youth Garden Press 
398 Jaife Rd., 2nd fl. 


Teachers! Magazine Publish— 
ing Co. 
15 Lai On Lane. 


Milestone Publishing Inter- 
prise Co, 
305 Queen's Rd. West. 


Hong Kong Publishing Co. 
23 Connaught Rd, C. 3rd Fl. 


World Publishing Co., 
60 Connaught Rd. Central. 


Economic Information Agency 
73 Connaught Rd. C. 2nd fl. 


Publisher of "Young Companion" 


pictorial monthly. Financed 


by Wing Ho Cheung. 


Publisher of "Hai Kwang" 
fortnightly, featuring South 
East Asia and Midd:-c~-car 
East, often with a map as 
supplement. 


Retails books published by 
Hsueh Wen Book Co. 


Publisher of books mostly 
on boxing and of novels, 
Head office in Canton, 


Publisher of "Youth Garden" 
weekly to compete with 
"Chinese Students" weekly 

of Union Press. Circulations 
8,000 and 30,000 respec— 
tively. 


Publishers of "Teachers 
Magazine" monthly which is 
not openly leftist. 


Publisher of "Comprehensive" 
magazine issued three 
times a month. 


Publisher of "Cartoon & 
Comic" (or Cartoon World) 
now issued irregularly. 
Cartoons by leftist artists. 
Financed by China Wews 
Service, Peking. 


Publisher of leftist books 
and textbooks mainly for 
export to South-East Asia. 
Reproduces mainland books 
under name of Wen Hsueh 
Publishing Co. Under 
leftist ownership since 
1956. 


Publisher of "Economic 
Bulletin" weekly. 


ITI. PRO-COMMUNIST, BUT WITHOUT COMMUNIST FINANCE 


l. 


26 


Shanghai Book Co. 
Wholesales: 271 Des V-eux Rd. 


Cy 
Retails: 129 Des Voeux Rd. C. 


Apollo Book Co, 
42, Wellington St. 


Head Office in Singapore. 
Publisher of juvenile books 
end textbooks, mainly for 
export to Singapore and 
Malaya. 


Sells Japanese—language 
publications and English 
books, mostly on art and 
travel, apart from Communist 
books, newspapers enc peri-=- 
odicals. / 


Pak Sun Book Shop, 
398 Queen's Rd. Central. 


Chiu Yih Book Store, 
1B, Castle Peak Rd. 
Tsun Wan, 

New Territories. 


Rh Sin Book Co, 
122, Jervois St. 


Chiu Shih Publishing Co. 
598, Canton Road, 3rd fl. 
Kowloon. 


Kai Yuen Book Store 
118, Wellington St. 


Generous Book Store 
56, Johnston Rd. Wanchai. 


Dah Chung Book Co. 
168, Wellington St. 


Universal Book Store 
72 Connaught Rd. West 


Universai Book Store 
125 Jervois St. 2nd fi. 


Great Wall Pictorial 
Publishers, 
607 Pedder Building, 


Shin Dih Publishirg Co. 
11, Cornwall Avenue, end fl. 
Kowloon. 


Union Pictorial Press, 
Room F, Champagne Building, 
3rd fl. Kimberley Rd., 
Kowloon, 


Science Book Store, 
539 Hennessy Rd. Wanchai. 


Tsu Hsueh Publishing Co. 

Business: 45 Bonham St~end 
B., ist Floor. 

Editorial: 1628 Prince 
Edward Rd., Kowloon. 


Sun Fung Publishing Co. 


Sells old editions of classics, 
popular books and Communist 
publications. Stationery is 

@ major line. 


Retailer of Commumist publica- 
tions. 


Publishers of novels and 
reproducer of mainland publi- 
cations banned in Malaya, such 
as books of Youth and Children 
Publishing Co., Shanghai. 


Publisher of books on herbal 
medicine for Hong Kong and South 
Hast Asia markets. These books 
carry Communist Propagenda, 


Small store, exporting Com~ 
munist books and those of free 
writers fo Rangoon. 


Supplies students in the 
Wanchai area. 


Reprints maps and atlases 
published in mainland China. 


Small shop selling both leftist 
and rightist publications. 


Publications of this c-mpan, 
are banned in Malaya. 
film 


Publisher of "Great Wall" 


monthly. 


Publisher of "Homeland" 
fortnightly devoted to news 
from home villages of overseas 
Chinese. 
Publisher of "Union" film 
monthly. 


Exports Communist publications 
to Indonesia where this store 
has connections with bookshozrs. 


Publisher of books in name of 
Sun Fung Publishing Co, to 
evade ban in Singapore, Malaya 
and Sarawak. 


Operated by Tsu Hsueh 
Publishing Co. (see 16). 
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‘ity INDEPENDENT FIRMS KNOW TO BE DOING BUSINESS WITH COMMUNISTS 


Ale 


Man Sang Book Shop 
m TOA Hollywood Rd. 
bso) kek Pines bes 
Un Long, New Terri- 
tories. 


World Book Store, 
ee 72A Hollywood Rd., 
b 


Kwong Chi Book Co. 
27 Wellington St. 


Sze Hoi Book Store, 
68 Hollywood Rd. 


East South Book Store, 
121 Des Voeux Rd. Central. 


Kiu Kwong Book Co. 
166 Hollywood Rd. 1st Fl. 


Knowledge Book shop, 
208 Queen's Road West 


Children's Book Store, 
253 Reclamation St. 
Alea (RIL 


Overseas Chinese Language 
Publishing Bureau, 

47 Dundas St., 2nd fl. 
Kowloon. 

Tai Cheong On Kee Bookshop 
156 Hollywood Rd. 


Oriental Book Store, 
135 Thomson Rd. Wanchai. 


Kai Man Book Store, 
658 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 


W.Y. Lee Book Co., 
71, Connaught Road C. 
guetl, aed. 


Man Wai Book Shop, 
oi, Vain Chone 'Sit.)) 2ads ts, 
Kowloon. 


Practical Book Co., 
on Sai Yeung Choi St. 
Kowloon. 


Sells leftist and rightist 
publications. Publishes 
kindergarten books. 


Sells Communist publications 
and China-made teaching aids. 


691 Nathan Rd., Kowloon.One partner, Chen, stays in 


Singapore. 


Sells Communist books. Reprints 
femous classics and publishes 
books for children for export 
to S.HA. 

Main line of business is school 
books. Sells leftist and 
rightist publications. 


sells both leftist od rightist 
books. 


Publishes books on literature 
and world history. Sells both 
leftist and rightist books. 


Small shop selling leftist end 
rightist books. 

Publishes juvenile books. Sells 
Communist publications and 
exports them to South Last /sia. 


Publishes books on Mandarin 
phonetic system for distribution 
locally and sbroad, 


Sells Communist postcards. 
Prints drawings for primary 
school pupils. Operates two 
workshops in Shaukiwan. 


Textbooks and school svupriies,. 
Both leftist and rightist 
publications. 

Small shop. Both leftist and 
rightist publications. 


Exports leftist od rightisi 
books to South-East Asia. 


Sells both leftist and rightist 
publications. 


Sells Communist books. Not 
to be confused with the shop 
of the same name near King's 
Chinema which sells English- 
language publications oily, 
including a few Communist 
Magazines. 
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Chinese Emigrants Book 
Store 
467 Queen's Rd. West 


Wai Ching Book Store, 
64, Wai Ching St. lst fl. 
Kowloon. 


Hwa Thong & Co, 
ef Hiller St. ist Pi. 
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Moon Store, 
Shanghai St. Kowloon. 


Tai Chung Book Store, 
241 Keelung St. Shamshuipo 
Kowloon. 


Lai Ming Book Store, 
4, Chun On St., Un Long, 
New Territories. 


The Oriental Book Co. 
4, Granville Road, ist fl. 
Kowloon, 


Sells leftist books. 


Sells leftist books, 


Exports Cormunist books to 
S.H.A. Publishes Chinese 
dictionaries. 


Sells Communist books. 


Sells both leftist md right-st 


publications. 


Sells Commumist books. 


Fills orders from abroad 
for Communist publications 
and old classics: 


SECRET 


\\) SAVING 


From The Governor of Sarawak 


To The Secretary of State for the Colonies. (Fi 
Repeated te> H. E. Governor, North Borneo 4le, 
H. E. Governor, Singapore b 
He. Bh Governor, Hong Kong 
The Hon'ble The British Resident,Brunei. ¢ 


The United Kingdom High Commissioner, Kuala Lumpur. 4 is, 
The Commissioner General for the U.K. in 8! {H.A. 10. 


IF March, 1958. FAA eae | 
27 195% 
REAISTAY SECTION | 


195/ Conference of Directors of Education. 


1. I attach herewith + copies of the Minutes of 


the above mentioned “onference. 


2. Will the United Kingdom High Commissioner, Kuala 
Lumpur, please pass 2 copies to the Government of the 


Federation of Malaya. 


SECRET 


CONFERENCE O DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 
HELD AT THE SECRETARIAT, KUCHINGs 
SARAWAK, ON THE 21st, 22nd AND 23rd 

OCTORER, 1957 


ener 


PRESENT: 


Delegates: 


G. Diekson (Chairman) Director of Education, 
Sarawak. 


M. Wilson Director of Education, 
North Borneo. 


McLellan, O.M.G. Director of Education, 
Singavore. 


Padmore Stats Education Officer, Brune: 


Dyer Acting Deputy Director of 
Education, Hong Kong. 


Wa Education Officer, Sarawak. 


Observers: 


Mr. D. H. Christie Acting Chief Adviser on 
Bducation, Malaya. 


Mr. N, B. Cox Representative of the Comm- 
issioner General. 
In_ attendance: 


Mr. A. R. Snelus - Deputy Chief Secretary, 
Sarawak.. 


Mr. W.C.B. Wilson Principal Assistant Secretary 
(Defence), Sarawak. 


Mr. G. F, Stephens Education Officer, Sarawak. 


MINUTES OF THE EIGHTH MEETING 


THE CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF BDUCATION 


Monday, 21st October, 9.240 AacolMe 


As H.E. the Governor of Sarawak was on leave and H.E. 
the Officer Administering the Government was on tour in the Third 
Division, there was no official opening of the Conference. Mr 
Dickson, the Chairman, expressed welcome to the delegates on 
behalf of the Sarawak Governmente 


Mre Je Me Wilson, on behalf of the visiting delegates, 
Mantkea the Sarpawek GOVernment for arranging the Conference. 


: Mro WJ. Dyer explained that Mr. D.J.S. Crozier, 
Direc tor of Education, Hong Kong, was unavoidably prevented from 
coming, md on behalf of Mr. Crozier, wished the Conference every 
success. 


Mr. DH. Christie of Malaya expressed his thanks for 
the invitation to attend the Conference as an observer. 


Item 1 (a) New Methods in the Teaching of English 


Mr. Dyer, tabling a paper (Appendix 1) on a new approac. 
to the teaching of English, explained briefly the educational 
system in Hong Kong. Chinese was the medium of instruction in 
most of the Primary Schools, and English was normally begun in the 
third year of the six-year primary course. In the Anglo-Chinese 
Secondary Schools, where English was the medium of instruction, 
the transition period in the first year was often one in which 
pupils found language difficulties. The Oxford English Course 
for Malaya, and now adapted for Hong Kong, was the most used 
course in the primary and early secondary stages. 


The method described in the paper was experimental. 
Teachers trained to adopt this new approach were able to produce 
satisfactory results, but it had not been considered advisable 
to introduce it in all Government schools. Mr. Dyer himself 
would not necessarily recommend it to other territories, and 
emphasized that the newness of the approach was in the material 
rather than the method, and that it would be useless without 
specially trained teachers. 


In the general discussion that followed, the following 
points emerged:- 


(a) Improved rather than new methods were necessary. 


(b) It would not be wise to rely on any one method for 
the whole region owing to the widely different 
systems in the various territories and even 
within a single territory. 


(c) The biggest handicap to fluency was the absence 
of the oral approach at an early age. 


Management Committees, by insisting on covering 
an entire syllabus, sometimes prevented teachers 
from using thorough methods. 


The following related topics were also discussed: 


The teaching of English should be considered inter- 
territorially by specialists at regular intervals. 


The contribution of institutions of higher learning in 
Singapore and Malaya to the teaching of English was 
noted, and co-operation between Education Departments and 
these institutions was urged. 


Intensive methods were used in Hong Kong in the special 
English classes for Senior Middle School graduates to 
enable them to take the Hong Kong University matriculation 
examination. These msthods had b=en proved to be success-— 
ful. It was suggested that notes on such methods should 
be provided at a future conference, 


Concerning the experiment in Hong Kong of teaching English 
in Chinese Schools from Primary I upwards, some members 
considsred that the best stage to commence teaching English 
was Primary 3. 


Sst books for general reading by Hong Kong School Certific- 
ate candidates were desirable. The danger of learning 
summaries by rote was emphasized. 


Arrangements for bridging the gap in the standards of 
English between vernacular Primary Schools and English 
Secondary Schools were noted in several territories. 


Antipathy to the teaching of English in some vernacular 
schools was found where the teachers had @ poor knowledge 
of English, but this was readily overcome by parents and 
well-trained teachers such as those from Kirkby. Political 
pressure against the teaching of English was also noted, 
but this too could be overcome by properly trained teachers 
in vernacular schools, 


English was taught in adult classes in several territories. 
It was emphasized that methods should be adapted to adult 
needs. In one territory, there was a marked preference 

for teachers of Huropean origin. 


The use of documentary films would be very good for 
adult classes, but would not be possible in Primary Schools 
in some territories owing to the lack of projectors. 


Item 1(b) School Broadcasting. 


Mr. Dickson opened the discussion by explaining Sarawak's 
interest in school broadcasting. Owing to the remoteness of 
many rural schools, the limited knowledge and training of their 
teachers, and the necessity for multiple-class teaching, it was 
desirable through school broadeasting to supplement infrequent 
supervision, provide richer teaching material, and avoid monotony 
in one-teacher schools. The New Zealand Government had agreed 


to help under the Colombo Plan by training a suitable teacher 

in Samoa and sending him to Sarawak. The content of the broad- 
casts would be actual lessons rather than interesting commentary. 
It was planned to obtain 120 good receiving sets for distribution 
to the same number of rural native schools. Efforts would be 
concentrated on the teaching of English from Primary ] onwards. 
It was almost possible to use the language as a medium of 
instruction by Primary l, 


Mr. Dickson also pointed out that in Sarawak there were 
receiving sets in long-houses and that the inmates were keen 
listeners, Problems of maintenance wora not insuverable, and 
Radio Sarewak would be respunsible for installing proper serials. 
He would be interested to know the fields in which school broad- 
casting in other territories had proved beneficial. 


In the ensuing discussion, attention was drawn to the 
following points:- 


(a) Reactions to school broadcasts were many and varied. 
On the question of receivers, it was found that the 
best solution was to produce a special set for the 
purpose by commercial firms according to specifications 
based on results of experiments, in which the size of 
class rooms would have to be taken into consi deration 
among other factors. In remote areas, batteries could 
be a very great difficulty and the cost of maintenance 
eould he high. 


Teachers should be trained for the use of broadcast 
lessons. 


Very good reception was required for the teaching of 
English. 


) There would be a need for sending out visual aids to 
go with broadcast lessons, and the cost would be high 
too. 


Integration of broadcast lessons with the ordinary 
curriculum had been found to be difficult. 


In Malaya, the teaching of literacy in Malay by radio 
had been very successful. 


A good subject to begin with was singing, which would 
be a great help in English teaching. 


Series of lessons such as English by Radio must be 
adapted to suit local needs. 


There was a tremendous field for development in 
school broadcasting. 


Item 2. integration of curricula of English-language schools 


and Chinese-language schools. 


Mr. Yu tabled a paper (Appendix 2) on the subject, and 
gave further details of the curriculum at the Tanjong Lobang 
School and the Methodist School in Sibu. 


Mr. McLellan described efforts in Singapore to bring the 
different school systems closer together. In the English schools 
much more time vas now being given to the study of local languages, 
while in the Chinese schools. where a reasonable amount of time was 
already being given to English, the Government was trying to improve 
the quality of the teaching by more efficient training and by 
revising syllabuses and text books. There was, however, a shortage 
of good language teachers, particularly those of Malay. 


The intention of the Singapore Government was that at each 
stage of education the content of the curriculum should within 
reasonable limits be the same in all Singapore schools, although the 
medium of instruction and the languages studied would be different. 

Singapore had established its own syllabus committee as distinct 
from the previous joint committee of Singapore and Malaya. New 
text-books would be prepared to develop a common loyalty to 
Singapore. It was hoped that there would soon be a common examin- 
ation for entrance to secondary schools. 


Mr. Dyer revorted on the progress made in preparing suitable 
history text-books for Middle Schools where the aimwas to adopt a 
translation of a world history text which it was hoped to introduce 
into the Anglo-Chinese Secondary Schools. This text was itself to 
be an adaptation of Batten's ‘World History for Tropical Africa’. 

A Chinese Cultural and Social History for Middle Schools and Anglo- 
Chinese Schools had already been written in Chinese and was in use 
as a supplementary text. It was considered that the amount of time 
which could be allotted to English in the Middle Schools was 8 periods 
weekly, and that 6-7 periods devoted to Chinese in the Anglo-Chinese 
schools was sufficient to allow the students at Hong Kong University 
Matriculation stage to reach the Advanced Level Standard. Middle 
School students could reach a similar standard at the S.M.III stage. 
Integration of curricula in the two types of schools had been 
furthered by the introduction of similar courses for the two leaving 
certificates, particularly in mathematics and science subjects 

and in civics. 


Mr. McLellan said that in Singapore up to a quarter of the 
curriculum was allocated to vernacular languages, but pointed out 
that no Malay was being taught in English schools owing to practical 
difficulties. He hoped to have a common Secondary School entrance 
examination in two years' time, and this examination would have the 
same content for Government, Aided Chinese, and English schools. He 
also referred to the great reluctance of Chinese management committ-— 
ees to nominate representatives to serve on syllabuses and text book 
committees. Another difficulty was the unwillingness or inability 
of Chinese school teachers to adapt themselves to new circumstances. 


Mr. Christie referred to the 1956 Education Committee 
Report (now the policy of the Malayan Government) which recognised 
that a common contentwas essential for all schools in Malaya 
in order to inculcate a common oautilooke. This principle had been 
translated into the new Education Ordinance of 1957 and the 
regulations made thereunder, according to which, the time for 


every subject was prescribed for all schools. Syllabuses were 
also laid down for Aided Schools, and teachers who did not follow 
them could be fined one thousand dollars or gaoled for six 
months. It was a condition of receiving grants-in-aid that a 
schosl shoul’ prepare pupils for certain common examinations, 

but the Junior Middle 3 examination had not been made compulsory. 


Mr. Wilson described the system in North Borneo where 
there was a common examination board under which were committees 
for English, Malay and Chinese schools, and expressed the hope 
that integration would be effected in that way. In order 
to introduce new syllabuses successfully it was necessary first 
to win the co-operation and understanding of teachers and give 
them guidance on what was needed, Referring to the seven 
subjects in the paper tabled by Mr. Wu, he thought that it would 
be helpful to have papers at two levels, viz. ordinary and 
higher. 


Mr. Christie reported that this system already existed in 
Malaya, where the passing of the lower English paper and other 
subjects would qualify for the issue of a certificate, 


Mr. Dickson envisaged a common paper with a choice of 
questions rather than two papers at different levels. 


Monday, 2ist-October, 2,30 pems 


Item 3. Technical Education. 


Mr. Wilson opened the discussion by enquiring what wes 
happening in other territories. 


Mr. Christie said that after the War, the Chinese guild 
system in Malaya had broken down owing to the large amount of 
reconstruction work. A working committee was appointed in 198 
to advise on a national apprenticeship scheme. A brief report 
was submitted and afterwards a pilot scheme was started. In 
1956, an I,L.0, expert was attached to the Education and Labour 
Departments to report on the situation. As a result of his 
survey, which was confined to the engineering industries, a 
central apprenticeship board was constituted. This proved to 
be quite successful, for there wers many applications. Under 
this scheme, anvrentices were released for training on Saturday 
mornings. Classes were staffed at first by the Education 
Department, but later by industries. The apprenticeship was 
for five years. The Labour Department was responsible for the 
scheme. Articles wers to be signed by both employers and 
aporentices. There was no compulsion however, on employers to 
take part in the scheme, It was noted that correspondence 
courses had already been used in Malaya. 


Mr. McLellan said that in Singapore, the Youth Employment 
Officer started a scheme which led to the creation of the 
Apprenticeship Advisory Council. There was no 
apprenticeship ordinance. He expectede that within about a year 
there would be several thousand people in apprenticeships 
requiring courses. This would be an overwhelming number for the 
limited facilities available. However, Mr. McLellan queried 
this estimate. At the Trade School, pupils received general 
education as well as training in trades, which was organised by 
the Ministry of Education. 


= Bee 


Mre Padmore asked what standard of education was required 
apprenticeship course. 


Mre Christie referred to his paper on the subject (Appendix 23° 


Mre Wilson thought that the ideal standard would be three 
years after completing the Primary School course. In North Borneo, 
the Uganda trade tests at three levels had been followed and one of 
them would be used for students who had completed a two-year 
full-time trades training course, which included the first part of 
apprenticeship training. Mathematics, General Science, iMechanical 
Drawing, Civics were all taught in English. Students also practised 
in workshops. In Sandakan, those working in commercial firms met 
four times a week for theoretical training. 


Mr. Christie recalled that in Malaya trade unions were at 
first suspicious of tests under the Government scheme, and sent 
representatives to take part in them. They ceased to concern 
themselves with the tests, however, when they realised that they 
were being satisfactorily conducted. He also emphasised the 
need for technicians without degrees, who could be trained by 
technical colleges, but pointed out that the University of Malaya 
had set up their own engineering department independently. As 
regards the products of trade schools, Mr. Christie had heard 
both favourable and unfavourable criticisms. In Malaya, trade 
schools for rural areas were being built in order to prevent a 
drift to the towns. A scheme of evening classes was being started 
but these classes would have to be self-supporting. 


Referring again to the rural trade schools, Mr. Christie 
said that five were being built fer Malays, most of whom would have 
to be boarders. They would be taught how to do basic work around 
the kampong, such as blacksmithing, building, bricklaying etc. They 
were intended fortraining people useful to the community, and 


industry did not come into the picture at all. 


Mr.e Padmore described a scheme in Brunei which offered 
trade training through the medium of Malay. There were obvious 
limitations in the scheme, but of the twenty-three trainees who 
came out, almost all had gone into the mechanical engineering 
department of P,W.D. While at school, the pupils were encouraged 
to learn English. But the scheme was dying out because in the 
Oil Company, the standard of English was rising. Where previously 
the course at the Trade School had been for three years, the 
Company was considering a four year course. A further development 
had been a P.W.D. proposal to train about twenty boys independently 
of the Oil Company. 


Mr. McLellan recalled that there were similar circumstances 
in Hong Kong at one time. Instruction in the medium of Chinese 
had started in some classes in the technical college, but children 
in Chinese classes preferred to transfer to English classes evenat 
the price of demotion by one or two years, presumably because the 
instruction they received in the vernacular was not as efficient 
as that in English. 


Mre Dyer tabled a paper (Appendix 4) prepared by the 
Principal of the Technical College, Hong Kong. He added that 
the only trade schools in Hong Kong were two run by the Salesian 
Society. 


Mr. Dickson said that there was no trade school in Sarawak. 
From time to time proposals were put forward from the public that a 
trade school should be established in Kuching (or Sibu). The reason 
for this demand was not that industries needed the skilled men - there 
were virtually no industries in Kuching apart from building - but that 
parents wanted their children to continue in some sort of school for 
as long as possible. Part of the demand for education in Kuching was 
to retain unemployed young persons in educational institutions. 
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Mr. McLellan and others noted that in this respect, their 
territories were the same. 


Mr. Dyer referred to the problem of children leaving primary 
schools at the age of 12 and failing to gain admission to Secondary 
education although academically Qualified, and described a temporary 
scheme for evening instruction for two years in basic subjects to 
help them fill the gap until they became of employable age. Of 
3,978 such eligible children this year, 2,908 had found places in 
secondary schools, and 423 had enrolled in these classes. 


Mr. Padmore referred to the large number of vacancies in the 
Oil Company in Brunei, but pointed out the reluctance of the Malays 
to work in the oilfields. 


Mr. McLellan recalled that four years previously, the 
Singapore Government had organized a building craftsman's course 

for fifty children who had completed their primary school education. 
It was almost a complete failure, partly because instructors were 
poor and partly because the building trade was not interested in 

the young persons turned out under the scheme. 


Item h. 


A paper on adult education for young workers in Hong Kong 
was tabled. (Vide Appendix 5). 


Mr. Dyer explained that the scheme in Hong Kong was designed 
to some extent to anticipate similar efforts by undesirable 
organizations. Social welfare organizations conducted schemes 

with the same object for younger persons. 


Mr.o McLellan said that there were community centres in 
Singapore run along similar lines by the Social Welfare Department. 
The Council of Adult Education also encouraged social and cultural 
activities, and had its own theatre. A substantial grant was 
given by Government, but a weak constitution and a too anxious 
coneern for autonomy had at one time provided a cloak for financial 
malpractices. However there was noW a new council with a revised 
constitution which was tackling its problems with vigour and 
imagination. 


Mr. Padmore thought that the best way of providing adult 
education varied from territory to territory according to its 
stage of development. 


Mr. Christie reported that in the Federation adult education 
was provided by both Government and voluntary gwencies. 


Mr. Wu enquired what part was being played by the Malayan 
Public Library Association, for there had been attempts to extend 
its activities to Sarawak. 


Mr. Christie replied that its activities were still being 
studied. 


Mr. McLellan attached some importance to the work of 
libraries and described briefly the central, district and mobile 
units in Singapore. The supply of vernacular books had been 

increasede 


lire Cox wished to have lists of library books, especially 
Chinese ones, whim had proved successful and. popular. 


Mr. Dickson expressed admiration for the Hong Kong scheme, 
especially for the recreation centres which seemed to him an 
enlightened and humane way of helping the less fortunate part of 


se 


the population, whereas in Sarawak adult education was purely 
academic, and designed for those who had already had several years 
of formal education in school. He enquired whether university 
extension work in Hong Kong included such subjects as economics, 
history, art etc. 


Mr. Dyer replied that the University of Hong Kong had 
started work on a high level, offering courses in Chinese Liter- 
ature, appreciation of music, accountancy and languages, primarily 
for mature adults with special interests in cultural subjects. 

The Extra-Mural Department would possibly take over the School 
of Higher Chinese Studies from the Education Department. 


Mr. McLellan referred to the tremendous value of the 
Singapore Youth Sports Centre, which kept the very large number 
of young people who used its facilities away from the influence 
of undesirable elements. 


After general discussion, the Conference agreed to the 
following points: 


le Valuable work was being done in Hong Kong, Singapore 
and elsewhere in adult education, especially in the 
establishment of centres for sporting and cultural 
activities which brought together young persons from 
different sections of the public. 


Adult education needed support from public funds, partic-— 
ularly for the training and emoluments of paid organizers. 


It was desirable to have powers to prevent political 
infiltration and financial irregularity in the adult 
education movement. 


The provision of libraries, including travelling libraries, 
or other arrangements for rural areas, was an important 
part of any adult education programme. It would be useful 
for territories to exchange lists of books which had been 
found to be suitable and popular. The Commissioner 
General's office would welcome copies of these lists. It 
would also welcome suggestions concerning - 


a) English books worth translating into Chinese, and 
b) Preparation and publication of books in Chinese. 


Books offered by agencies needed careful scrutiny. 


Broadcasting offered for adult education particular 
advantages at all levels including language classes 
University Extension courses. 


Tuesday, 22nd October. 9.30 AaeMe 
Item 5 (a) Legislation, ¢€ tc. 


Mr.o A.Re Snelus, Deputy Chief Secretary, and Mr. W.C.B. 
Wilson, Principal Assistant Secretary (Defence) of the Sarawak 
Government joined the Conference for discussion of this item. 


Mre McLellan tabled a paper on the subject (Appendix 6) 
and said a few words in amplification. He explained the 
inadequacies of the Singapore Registraticn of Schools Ordinance 
to deal with subversive activities, especially amongst pupils, 
when it had been designed mainly to protect pupils and parents 
from exploitation by unscrupulous managers. Discipline in the 
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Chinese schools was poor partly because management committees 

were too large and evaded responsibility, often using the principal 
as a scapegoat. The new Bill therefore contained measures designe 
to give stricter control of committees of management. It was 
proposed to reduce their numbers to Pive, to specify necessary 
qualifications, and to cancel registration for evasion of 
responsibilities or lack of interest and so on. Because ghools 

had become too big they were to be limited in size. 


The Bill provided for democratic safeguards against the 
Director's abuse of his powers by allowing appeals against 
his decisions either to the Minister, in a limited number of 
cases involving offences against security, or to an Appeals 
Board which would be entirely unofficial and would contain 
representatives of managers and teachers. It was necessary 
to nominate these because there were so many unions and 
associations that it was most unlikely they would be able 
to agrees on a common representative. 


Mr. McLellan said he thought it essential that the 
proceedings of the Board should be held in camera. If they 
were to. be held in public, the meetings would be used for 
subversive propaganda and members would be reluctant to speak 
freely, while it would be putting a heavy responsibility on 
the chairman to leave it to him to decide whether the 
proceedings should be open or not. 


Under the 1950 Ordinance no effective action had been 
possible for breach of any regulation involving subversion 
or indiscipline. The new Bill would make unnecessary the 
two weeks' notice which had been required under the old 
Ordinance. 


Mre McLellan said that in his opinion, if itwere 
intended to close a school occupying private premises for 
more than a short period, it was essential for the Government 
to have other accommodation available. 


Mr. McLellan also pointed out that the detention of 
pupils for subversive activities was provided for under the 
Public Security Ordinance, which was due for renewal ina 
year's time, Incase it should not be renewed, it was 
desirable that the necessary power should exist under the 
Education Ordinance, 


Mr. Dickson said that in his view detailed rules for the 
conduct and discipline of pupils wre a matter for teachers and 
management, and should not be laid down in official regulations. 
However, there should be legal powers to prevent certain kinds of 
acticn by pupils, for example their use of school buildings (for 
study groups etc.) when a school had been closed. In such cases 
it was not possible to rely on the management taking action, nor 
on civil disturbance laws, since the pupils might behave well 
superficially. 


Mr. McLellan said that in Singapore, the interference of 
managers in matters of discipline had usually been found to be 
detrimental to the thool. He thought that the principal should be 
responsible for discipline, and this idea had been embodied in the 
regulations. If pupils refused to leave the school premises when 
ordered to do so, the principal must call the Police, and if they 
assembled unlawfully or took part in trade disputes or subversive 
activities or resisted school discipline, they must be dismissed. 


Mr. Christie referred to the situation in Malaya as being 
parellel to that of Singapore, but added that Government was in a 
better position to deal with it because of the Emergency Regulations 
The Registrar had powers to close a school for a period not 
exceeding one month, during which no one would be allowed to go 
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into or remain on school premisese Until last year, these were 
the sole powers for dealing with such a situation. Then school 
discipline regulations were promulgated under the Education 
Ordinance. They dealt specifically with the appointment of a 
head teacher and put the onus on him. He had powers to dismiss 
pupils or suspend their attendance, and no such order might be 
rescinded without the concurrence of the Registrar. If the 

head teacher or managers did not take sufficiently quick 

action, the Registrar himself might expel a pupil. In sucha 
case, the pupil might not be admitted to any other school 

without the approval of the Chief Education Adviser. Attempts 

had also been made to obtain radical solutions by making other 
regulations under the Ordinance, e.g. The Societies Regulations, 
which controlled the formation of all types of school societies, 
and the School Tours Regulations, which prevented Chinese school 
pupils from going on undesirable tours. The Registrar might 
require to be furnished with a bond or deposit or cash to guarantee 
that all regulations were complied with. Under the new ordinance, 
the constitution of various types of school boards was laid down. 


Mr. McLellan recalled that under the old regulations 
a subscriber (whomight subscribe as little as fifty cents a 
year) could vote at the annual general meeting at which committees 
of management were elected. Many such subscribers were members 
of so-called alumni associations of the schools though they were 
at the same time as middle school pupils members of the Singapore 
Chinese Middle Schools Students' Union. There was thus a real 
danger that middle school pupils would obtain control of the 
management committees of many primary schools unless the election 
and registration of managers were carefully supervised. 


ir. Christie referred to the part played by the Malayan 
Chinese Association during the Chung Ling student troubles. 


Mr. McLellan recalled that he insisted on seeing members 
of the Chamber of Commerce as school managers, not as members of 
the Chamber. 


ir. Dickson enquired if the provision for putting 
responsibility on the headmaster had been put into effect in 
a crisis. 


Mr. Christie replied in the affirmative, but pointed out 
that the headmaster was a very unwilling tool. However, one 
could at least pin-point the responsibility. 


Mre Dickson stated that ill-informed public criticism 
of the headmaster in Sarawak would induce him to resign, and 
thought that for Government to take the action of expelling 
pupils vas to recognise the uselessness of managers and head- 
masters. It should not be the responsibility of Government 
to expel pupils, and it should step in only when no action was 
taken by school authorities. 


Mr. Wilson enquired if it would be desirable to make 
the Director of Education responsible for taking action against 
schools in such matters, and thought that he should be a 
professional adviser only. 


Mr. McLellan thought that the Director should be made 
responsible as the executive officer of the department, 


Mr. Dyer said that the 1952 Education Ordinance in 
Hong Kong was in the final stages of amendment. The Appeals 
Board is appointed by the Governor and consists of a Chairman and 
not less than eight other members of whom at least three shall be 
registered teachers. The latter had in effect been selected from 
officials of the Hong Kong Teachers' Association. The amendments 
will ensure that the express powers of the Board are set, and these 
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include that any person who being summoned to attend as a witness 
or to produce any document or any other thing at a hearing of the 
Appeals Board refuses or neglects to do so or to answer any 
questions put to him by or with the concurrence of the Board shall 
be guilty of an offence and shall be liable to a fine of five 
hundred dollars and to imprisonment for three months; 


Provided that no person shall be bound to incriminate himself and 
every witness shall in respect of any evidence given by him before 
the Appeals Board be entitled to the same privileges to which he 
would be entitled if giving evidence before a court of justice. 


Any person who behaves in an insulting manner or uses any 
threatening or insulting expression to or concerning or in the 
presence of the Appeals Board shall be guilty of an offence and 
shall be liable to a fine of five hundred dollars and to imprisonmen 
for three months. 


The Board would make its own standing orders and might be assisted 
by a Government legal officer to act as legal assessor. Appeals 
would be open to the public or be in camera at the Board's 

t secretion. 


4 on the Director served notice in respect of registration or 
cancellation of registration of a school, manager, principal, 
supervisor or teacher, the person would have to give notice of 
appeal to the Secretary of the Board. The decision of the Board 
would be communicated by the Secretary to the appellant and the 
Director, either of whom might appeal to the Governor in Council 
by way of petition. 


In matters ‘prejudicial to the public interest or the welfare 

of pupils or of education generally' the Governor in Council might 
cause a notice in writing to be served to show cause why a school, 
manager or teacher should not be refused or cancelled. Appellant 
could appear in person before the Governor in Council to make 
representations 


Amongst other proposed amendments the appointment of school 
principals is made subject to the Director's approval, and the 
principal is to be responsible for the teaching and discipline 
of the school, and subject to the directions of the management 
committee have authority over other teachers and pupils for such 
purpose. 


Mr. Dickson enquired whether there was a tendency in 
Hong Kong for managements, when confronted by difficulties, to 
fall back on some nebulous body such as a public meeting for a 
decision, and what action would one take to prevent managements 
from doing so on the grounds that the matter in question Was of 


public interest. 


Mr. Christie said that in Malaya it would-be possible in the 
future to pinpoint responsibility because of the small size of 
managements, but that it had been impossible in the past with 
large boards. 


Mr. Wilson enquired whether each school should have a 
constitution designating responsibilities and how far would the 
Director have to go in stating a case against a person concerned 


in an action. 


Mr. Dyer advised extreme caution in drawing up grounds 
in view of possible local support and lawyers' methods. The 
Director inust state his grounds very clearly, and in common with 
other ordinances, must not add on any further thoughts on appeal. 


Mr. McLellan asked for general views on the question 
of hearing appeals in public or in camera, and enquired whether 
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it would be too big a burden on the chairman of an appeals 
board to decide which part of the proceedings should be heard 
in camera. His own view was that all proceedings should be 
conducted in camera. 


Mn Dyer said that such a decision lay within the 
discretion of the Appeals Board in Hong Kong. 


Mr. Dickson thought that hearing in public would be a 
Sign of lack of confidence in the Appeals Board. He then intro- 
duced another question, viz. that of action at a school where 
there Was indiscipline. In Sarawak the Government had powers 
to remove the management, and these had been exercised recently. 


Mr. Christie emphasized the need for quick action. 


Mr. Dyer said that under the proposed amendments to the 
Ordinance, the Director would have the power to close a school 
immediately, where conduct of managers, teachers or pupils was in his 
opinion unsatisfactory, and could cause police action to be taken to 
evict from the premises, pupils, teachers or managers or any other 
persons. The amendments would also require all school societies to 
be approved by the Director, and if not so approved, or if approval 
were Withdrawn, they would then become illegal societies under the 
Societies Ordinance. 


Mr. Padmore said that there had been very few cases of this 
nature in Brunei, and that they could be easily dealt with through 
immigration measures. As regards local teachers, they had taken 
advice from Government to take no active part in the affairs of the 


Party Ra'ayat. The Chinese has had a new deal for two years. 


Mr. McLellan said that improved conditions of service for 
teachers in Chinese schools in Singapore had had a very great effect 
on the degree of co-operation fromteachers. As regards pupils' 
activities outside schools, managements and staffs had disclaimed 
responsibility in spite of their knowledge of what actually went on. 
Government had therefore introduced a clause making them responsible 
for discipline after school in certain circumstances. 


Mr. Christie referred to the Trade Disputes Ordinance 
directed against the participation of school pupils in Trade disputes 


Mr. Dyer then raised the question of teachers who had 
returned from China. Under the Ordinance, there was nothing to 
prevent a teacher trained in China from obtaining employment in 
Hong Konge In a fewcases, the problem was solved by advice, but 
action was being taken to give the Director powers of disapproving 
the registration oi such teachers, and they would have no right of 
appeal. 


Mre Dickson asked on what grounds - e.g. unsatisfactory tone -- 
could action be taken against a school, when students did undesirable 
things outside school hours. He thought that it would be better to 
deal with students' participation in trade disputes under the 
Labour Ordinances. 


Mr. McLellan said that the new Singapore regulations held 
the principal responsible for indiscipline out of school of which 
he ought to be aware and which he ought to take steps to prevent, 
€o.g. the transport of truck loads of pupils in lorries from the 


school to ‘comfort! strikers. 


Mr. Dyer said that the Director in Nong Kong might 
require a »rincipal to expel students if they took part in 
undesirable outside activities. 
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Item 5 (b) Action in case of School Strikes. 


Mre Wilson asked whether there was any value in 


preparing a plan of action before strikes occurred and requested 
views whether such a plan was worthwhile. 


Mr. McLellan recalled that last October, at the time of 
the student strikes in Singapore following cancellation of the 
Chinese Middle School Students' Union, meetings were held by 
The Director with the Chief Secretary, Commissioner of Police 
and the Attorney-General to estimate the probable reactions 
after the cancellation of registration. Plans were made for 
most developments, including the organisation of new Government 
Schools and the policy of leaving the strikers in school compounds. 
But Government did not fully foresee the Widespread and highly 
organised attempts to prevent loyal pupils from going to school, 
and eventually had to take more drastic action than it had hoped 
would be necessary. The consequences of that action were foreseen, 
however, and plans prepared to deal with them. 


Mr. Wilson then read out a draft plan of action in case of 
school strikes as follows:- 


A, Principles 


ans Every effort should be made to avoid a situation 
developing in which strikes are likely to cecur. This does 
not mean avoidance at any cost; because in the long run 
avoidance at any cost can only cause much more difficult 
future troubles; it does mean that every reasonable endeavour 
must be made to develop such a confidence in teachers and 
committeemen of schools that they will be willing to discuss 
growing problems in the schools with officers of the Education 
Department without reserve and in good time. 


20 All Departments of Government must follow a known 
agreed policy. 


36 The Local Education Committee for the area concerned 
and the Board of Education - at least the General Purposes 
Committee of the Board —- must be made aware of the situation 
and their support and advice sought. Whenever time permits 
they should be consulted when a strike seems likely; if time 
doés not permit consultation before the strike they should 

be consulted as soon as possible afterwards. 


he For as long as practicable action should be taken 
through school staffs or, if that fails, through school 
management committees. Only if such approaches seem likely 
to fail should the Local Education Committee and Board of 
Education be specially consulted. If a school staff can take 
the necessary action itself, it is strengthened for good 

in the future. 


SKC The Chief Secretary and Secretary for Local Government 
should be informed secretly by the Director of Education if 
there is any threat of a strike at any time. Similarly 
education officers should inform the Director of Education 
urgently of such threats. 


6. It is important to get a good press. A help to 
this is getting in the first word, but not getting it 
prematurely. Trouble in a school which is likely to be 
settled, may be rekindled by too early or too much press. 


mJ 
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Te If at any time it becomes clear that action planned 
will prove unsatisfactory to meet & particular situation, 

ad hoe action should bse taksn after consultation with the 
Chief Secretary and Secretary for Local Government. 


8. Every effort must be mads to give good teachers, 
committeemen and pupils confidence that they will be looked 
after during the strike threat or strike and, most important. 
in the future. 


Jeo No promise or warning should be given which 
camot be kept. 


Mr. Padmore described an SU g eS ee "gentlemen's 
agreemant" in Brunei. He appointed his Supervisor chairman 
of a school comnittee, half of the members of which were also 
appointed by Government. These were conditions for a 50% 


grant. 


Mr. Wilson enquired about the usefulness of school 
holidays as a device to allow emotions to simmer down. 


a's Mre McLellan said that on one occasion in Sine gapore, 
Chinese school holidays were advanced for two weeks or so to 
allow emotions to subside. 

ur. Wu emphasised the imoortance of items (2) and (8) 
of the draft plan inthe;light of sxperiencs in Sarawak, whsre 
some Chinese were skilful in creating divers: opinions in 

Government. He also pointed out that attacks on loyal 

teachers could come after crises. 


Mr. Dickson added that pressure from bazaar communitie: 
could force msn supported by Government to resign, an‘ stressed 
the importance of avoiding having children in the streets 
without anything to do. 


Mr. Dyer said that in one case, a school was specially 
built to provide alternative accommodation for pupils of 4 
closed school. He point«4 out howover that there were many 
small illegal schools which Government wers not in a position 
to elose. 


After general discussion, the Conferences noted that in 
preparing legislation to d+al with sducational problems, 
particularly subversive ones, it wes valuabls to try to foresce 
wheat developments were likely to take place in the following 
few years and to legislate for them as well as immediate 
difficulties. It was also noted that legislation prepared 
to deal with subversive activities in Chinese schools could, 
with a changs of government, be used against other schools. 


Wednesday, 23rd October, 9.30 a.m. 


Item 6. Teachars' Associations 


Mr. Dyer thought that.this would be a fruitful topic fox 
discussion as Tcachsrs' Associetions in Hing Kong were coming 
mor; and more into promincnee and Government hed to kesp an eye 
on their development in the future. Therefore he would like to 
know ths experience with teachers’ associstions in other 
territories, 
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In Hong Kong there was only ons Teachers' Association 
ealled the Hong Kong Teachers'- Association There were two other 
asscoiations - the Private English Schools Association and the 
Private Chinese Schools Association. These two associations were 
essentially essociations of owners and managers of private schools 
and did not include teachera as members, They looked after the 
interest of private schools from the owners’ and managers' point 
of view. 


The Hong Kong Teachers' Associetion started off originally 
as a purely cultural and professional association almost entirely 
consisting of Government and Grant-in-Aid School teachers. It 
was sponsored by certain members of the Education Department and a 
few other persons such as the Professor of Education at the 
University at that time. It had always been strongly supported 
by the religious orders and missionary bodies. It started a 
journal and a library. After the war, it resumed activities and 
the membership rose rapidly. The figures were 300 members before 
the War, over 1,000 in 1949 and over 6000 in 1957. The last 
figure represented just under 50% of the registered teachers 
in the Colony. In recent years the association had turned its 
attention from purely professional matters to teachers' condit ions 
of service, and it was registered as a Trade Union in 1949. The 
constitution of the association had been amended after that event. 
Right from the beginning the Teachers' Association had been fully 
recognised by the Education Department. The Director of Education 
had been the Patron all th= time. The Association was represented 
officially on the Board of Education, the Teacher Training Board, 
and the syllabus and text book committecs., As the Board of Apveal 
mist contain three registered teachers, the Associetion had been 
represente’ on the Board also, but not by official nomination. It 
had always bsen handicapped by lack of money and had always wanteé 
headquarters of its own. In 1956, it suecefjed in interesting the 
Asia Foundation from which it received a substantial loan of money 
to build premises and also an opportunity to extend its activities 
in the professional, cultural and welfare fields. The Association 
also became affiliated this year to the World Federation of 
Organisations of the Teaching Profession. The Association sent 
three delegates to the Conference of this association in Frankfurt 
last August. The cost was met by the Asia Foundation. As the 
membership had increased to six thousand members, two thirds were 
Unregistered Teachers (i.c. not qualified) who had joined because 
of the increased benefits which they hoped to gst from the 
Associetion. They had actually received from time to time food 
parcels. There was also a contributory benevolent fund. 


The Association at the moment was very actively con- 
cerned with trying to persuade Government to support a scheme for 
low-cost housing for members. If the schemes mat«rialised, it 
would be & good thing for many of the underpaid t-achers in Hong 
Kong. The Association was taking up the question of salaries, 
increases of which wers sought for teachers in Grent-in-Aid 
Schools. With regard to Urban Council elections, Mr. Dyer 
referred to the importance attached to teachers' votes. He did 
not rule out possibilities of communist infiltration in view 
of some minor indications. At the moment, howev-r, Government 
was reasonably satisfied that the Association was worthy of its 
support. The Grant School element (religious element) was 
still very strong in the Associ ation, and while it remained so, 
things were likely to remain satisfactory. But one present 
danger was that too many members were content to be non-active 

memberse 
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Mr. Wilson was of the opinion that help from expatriate 
staff was an important contributory factor to its satisfactory 
deve lopment. 


Mr. McLellan said that in Singapore there were some 
twenty associations but that most were "splinter groups", which 
represented various levels, categories or races. They were 
all registered trade unions concerned almost solely with 
conditions of service. Very few took part in professional 
activities. One union did at one time try to provide refresher 
courses, but these were subsequently left almost entirely 
to the Education Department. The Singapore Teachers’ Union 
still ran a music and drama festival, and the Graduate Teachers' 
Association helped with syllabuses, but apart from that the 
interests of the unions were mainly financial. Some unions had 
been infiltrated by communist elements. It was very difficult 
to find any organization which could be called upon to nominate 
representatives to the Appeals Board or Education Advisory Council 
as representatives of teachers in general. It would be a great 
help if there were an all-embracing body like the one in Hong Kong 
to nominate members to organizations. Mr. McLellan also pointed 
out that differences in a complicated salary scheme were a cause 
of splinter groups, and advised strongly against such schemes. 


Mr. Wu said that the situation in Sarawak was somewhat 
similar’ to that in Singapore. There were two teachers' assoc-— 
iations, one in Sibu and one in Kuching. .The former was more 
or less looking after the material benefits of its members. The 
one in Kuching was formed soon after the introduction of the 
Grant Code, together with many new associations put up as a 
force to counteract the new power vested in the Director of 
Education. 


The leaders of this association had security records 
Which were significant. They opposed the proposal of the 
local Middle School to run English classes of the Chung Ling 
pattern and a common entrance examination supervised by 
Government. Mr. Wu would like to know measures taken in other 
territories against such associations. 


Mr. McLellan said that there were two associations of 
that kind in Singapore. The Government banished the president 
of the Singapore Chinese Primary School Teachers’ Union, which 
had since improved. Government struck off the register four 
of the teachers of the Union of English Teachers in Chinese 
Schools for subversive activities. There were the usual 
protests from a section of the public with cries that Chinese 
culture was being attacked. Mre McLellan also referred to the 
control of the Chinese Middle School Students' Union over the 
Parents' Associations, Alumni Associations and certain other 
Communist front organizations which organized subversive 
activities for pupils in school. 


Mr. Christie said that there were nine teachers' 
associations in the Federation, representing, as in Singapore, 
various types of teachers according to their training and 
functions in schools. These associations had been mainly 
concerned with conditions of service. Under the new Education 
Ordinance a National Joint Council of Teachers had been set up 
with representatives from each of these associations or unions. 
It was modelled rather on the Whitly Council, with an official 
panel and a teachers' panel, but it was not a bargaining 
committee. All these associations had provisions in their 
constitutions for moral and social welfare and some had occasional 
seminars and refresher courseSse 
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Mr. Padmore reported that the percentage of teachers 
who belonged to the Association of Malay Teachers was one hundred 
per cent. They were very proud of it, andwere a very real force 
politically. They were also extremely well organized and had their 
own co-operative shop in Brunei Town and a scheme of housing 
loans etc. They were inclined to look with suspicion at the 
efforts of the Education Department to promote the study of 
English and to improve primary and to develop secondary education. 
They were worried because in a few years' time young people with 
training abroad would get better jobs in a developing state. 
Care had to be taken in dealing with them, because a dangerous 
political situation could arise with far reaching repercussions. 


Mr. McLellan said that the Malay teachers' union was 
not a very strong body in Singapore, but that the older Malay 
teachers Were very much concerned about losing their jobs to 
non-Malays who spoke Malay and had completed the Normal or 
Certificate course of training. Plans to improve conditions 
were therefore being opposed. 


Mr. Dyer referred to the splintering tendencies in the 
teaching profession of Hong Kong between the Chinese and English 
speaking tachers. Attempts had been made to keep them together, 
but it was feared that the Chinese Section of the Teachers' 
Association would be rapidly infiltrated. All students who had 
come out of the training colleges in Hong Kong could join their 
Past Students! Associations which had purely cultural, professional 
and philanthropic objectives. These associations wae very 
keen on establishing primary schools run by their own members with 
some services given free, and Government had supported their 
applications to establish primary schools. There was a tendency 
for this group (college trained) to leave the Hong Kong Teachers’ 
Association and form their own teachers' associatione 


Mre Dyer pointed out that government teachers as members 
of another trade union were prevented from participating in 
activities concerning conditions and salaries. 


After general discussion, it was agreed that; 


(a) In all territories, trade unions of teachers were being 
formed to protect their material interests. It was desir- 
able to encourage these unions to form a common association 
which should concern itself with the maintenance of profess-— 
ional standards and conduct and the furtherance of 
professional activities such as the publication of a 
teachers’ journal, the organization of refresher courses 
for teachers, and such activities as music and drama 
festivals etc. 


The difficulties in the way of such 4 unification, e.g. 
the language barrier and different salary scales, were 
realised, but it was hoped that the participation of 
teachers from different types of schools in common social, 
cultural and professional activities would be a unifying 
influence professionally and politically. 


Consideration should be given to some form of Government 
aid in order to strengthen the associations. 
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Item 7. Educational Ste ‘tistics. 


A paper was tabled by Mr. Wilson for discussion. (Appendix 
7). 


Mr. Pedmore attached some importance to th- type of 
employment children entered after leaving school, because 
Questions about this were frequently asked. 


Mr. Dyer said that in Hong Kong a rough estimate of what 
happened to Senior Middle 3 and School Certificate pupils 
immediately after leaving school was obtained by writing to the 
heads of schools, but that it would be a big task to get 
accurate figures of subseguent smployment. 


Mr. Cox suggested sample checking. 


Mr. Wilsm wondered if the new statistical tables 
recommended by the Colonial Office were suitable. It was 
suggested that there would be advantages if the Colonial Office 
could, possibly with the help of the “Nuffield Foundation or 
some similer fund, provide a practical educational statistician 
to visit the territories to see on the spot how the statistics 
required by the Colonial Office and UNESCO relate to the needs 
of the territories end their ability to provide them. He also 
pointed out that planning was seriously handicapped where there 
had been no recent census on which to base reliable figures of 
child population by school age groups. 


The Conference endorsed Mr. Wilson's views. 


Item 8 (a) Grants-in-Aid for purchase of school sites. 


Mr. G F.Stephens, Finanee Officer in the Nducation 
Department, Sarawak, was in attendance. 


Mr. McLellan made enquiries about measures in other territ— 
ories for providing some kind of assistance to aided schools in 
acquiring sites. In Singapore there was no contribution to the 
cost of buying sites except in very exceptional circumstances. 
One difficulty in the administration of grants was that many of 
the schools were in premises on land which was held on a monthly 
lease. Naturally the Government was very reluctant to build or 
give any assistance to the committes to build unless they held 
an unencumbered title to the site over a long period, 


Mr. Dyer said that the over-riding factor in Hong Kong was 
the scarcity of land, and that therefore any sites that were 
available would be completely out of the range of any vurchsser 
wishing to put up a school. In the pleming of Jevelopment of 
both Government aided and private schools, thers was a certain 
number of sites made available purely for school development. 
These sites were in some cases in positions where a tremendous 
amount of money had to be spe@mt on site formation. One of the 
conditions under which Government gave a pieces of land to a non- 
profit making body was that it must be properly incorporated. 
Another form of aid was the granting of interest free loans for 
site formation and school buildings. In exesntional circumstances 
the total loan might be 100%, but the usual amount was 80%, 
repayable in ten years. 
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Mr. Christis reported that there had been no interest free 
loans for the purchase of sites in Malaya, andhe did not know of 
any case in which Government had actually provided monsy for the 
purehase of a site for an aided school. The newfinancial assist-' 
ance regulations did not even mention the ideca-although:it would 
appear that the regulations might cover the cost of the 
acquisition of a site. State Governments very frequently gave 
State land to Grant-in-Aid schools for the erection of school 
buildings if it was available. Now there was less and less 
State land available, 


Mr. Dickson felt that public money should not. be used for 
purchasing land to give to voluntary agencies. ; 

Mr. McLellan said that -the.high cost of land in Singapore 
deterred missions from starting new schools. 


Mr. “Wilson referred to the scheme of educational reserves 
in North Borneo where schools could have land under certain 
conditions. 


Item 8 (b). Assistance to Voluntary agencies towards the costs. 
of management and supervision. 


Mr. Dickssen opened the discussion by referring to the 
Sarawak system of treating each school for grant purposes as a 
separate unit. There were no grants to managements for overhead 
casts of running a group of schools. The Missions had several 
times requested grants for clerical assistance at their head- 
Quarters in connection with their school work and for travel 
costs. These requests had been declined on several grounds. 
et A change in the Grant Code would be necded, 

2) An organisation which set out to manage schools should be 
prepared to meet the costs of management. 

(3) Chinese schools in rural areas were showing a tendency to 
form groups and associations; it would be undesirable to 
help them to.do soe : 


Mr. McLellan said that in Singapore there was an item in 
the new grant regulations under which Government might contribute 
not more than a hundred dollars a month towards the expense of a 
sufficiently large centralised administration. 


Mr. Christie said that in Malaya, Government did not pay 
any trav-lling expenses to managements. ; 


Wednesday, 23rd October, 1957, 2 p.m. 
Other Business. 


Mr. Dyer enquired if it would be possible for each territoz 
to keep other territories informed of significant developments 
every quarter so that each Director would be kept up to date an 
trends pefore the amual conference. 


Mr. Cox thought that the appointment of a regional 
education adviser on the Commissioner-—General's Staff, a 
question at present being examined, might help in this 
connection. le suggested that the Commissioner General's 
adviser might act as a clearing-house for information of all 
kinds on educational matters. 
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between the territories on educational matters. 

solution might be the creation of an educational section in 
the office of the Commissioner General for the selection and 
distribution of information. 


Mr. Wilson referred to some other territories where the 
number of hours a teacher could take part in private work or 
extra classes was limited. They should have permission before 
undertaking any additional paid activity. 


Mr. Padmore said that the limit in Brunei was six hours 
per week. 


Mr. Christie said that the normal limit in Malaya was 
four hours, which might be extended to six hours. 


Mre Wilson asked what was laid down as the normal number 
of teaching hours in other territories. 


Mr. Christie referred to the staffing ratios in Malaya 
as follows:- 


1.28 per class in Primary Schools, including the principal. 
1,42 per class in Secondary Schools. 


He urged that information should bo oxchanged on the 
recognition of non-British degrees as soon as possible. 


Next Year's Conference of Directors. 


Mr. Padmore thought that Brunei would be happy to have the 
Conference there in October, 1958. He would lay this proposal 
before H.H. the Sultan on his return from overseas. 


The invitation from Mr. Padmore was noted with gratitude 
by the Conference. 


Next year's Conference of Specialists. 


After general discussion. it was decided that the next 
Specialists' Conference should be on technical education including 
the training of technical instructors, and that the Singapore 
Polytechnic was to be invited to send a representative in the 
person of the Principal if possible, 


Other subjects suggested were "The Education of Women" (by 
North Borneo) and "The Teaching of Chinese in the Primary School" 
(by the observer from Malaya). 


Mr. Dyer said that Hong Kong would willingly have the 
Conference there, subject to the agreement of the Government, 
and provided that the Principal, Technical College, Hong Kong, 
would be in the Colony. 


It was agreed that the Specialists' Conference should be 
held in Hong Kong in November, 1958, subject t the Hong Kong 
Government's agreement. 


APPEMDIX 1 
"The Teaching of English" 


Conventional methods emphasize structural and 
grammatical aspects at the expense of fluency and compre- 
hension with the result that the command of English of the 
average school-leaver is somewhat superficial. In many 
cases - and this in spite of the direct method - he has not 
learned to think in English and thus lacks both fluency of 
speech and spontaneity of understanding, Such results are 
not surprising when one realises that the Language is being 
taught the wrong way round. 


Ze If fluency and comprehension are to be the first 
objectives how are they to be practically attained? Two 
psychological principles are accepted: the first is that one 
‘caniot read with genuine comprehension unless one forms a picture 
in the mind; the second is that English - from the very beginn- 
ing - can be taught vitally, neither through the medium of the 
un-related word, nor through the medium of the un-related sen- 
tence, but only through the medium of the fully related passage, 


5e To effect the change of emphasis from the bottom, 
Primary 3, upward, the "Janet and John" series was adopted 
because based on large coloured pictures, beneath which are 


placed, successively, related simple-sentence strips, the child 


being thus made "picture" and "passage" conscious from the first. 
After the first six pictures have been covered, the first reader 

is introduced; after a further twelve pictures have been covered, 
the second reader is introduced; and so on, The series has been 
familiarized to Chinese Teachers and pupils by the issue of 'Teach- 
ing Suggestions" which considerably expand the original strips and 
provide, also, suitable dialogue and verse; and the results of 

the first year's work have been sufficiently successful to allow 

of the channelling in at Primary 4 of what is thought to be the 


best junior English Comprehension Series (First Steps to the 

Queen's English) in 4 books, with Book 1 at Pr:4, BookII at Pr:5, 
Book III at Pr:6, and Book IV at Secondary Form I. This series 
not only introduces the essential structural considerations in a 


gently natural manner, properly related to the reading passages, 
but also bridges the transition between the Primary and Secondary 


levels, 


i, The situation now is that children are attaining fluency 
and comprehension, stage py stage, upon a gradually expanding 
vocabulary basis, and are spontaneous - that is confident and 
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fluent - at any given stage in what English they do know, 


Writing, incidentally, based on Marion Richardson's "Writing 


and Writing Patterns", was successfully introduced during the 
second term, when the alphabet was also shown, the breaking 

down and building up of known words into letters being a more 
profitable spelling approach than the breaking down and build- 
ing up of words that are unknown, The Marion Richardson books 
were chosen because the copying material is based on the related 
passage, which has first to be explained to and read by the 
children, who thus continue to learn English while they are writ- 
ing, an advantage not to be obtained by the mere copying of un- 
related sentences and proverbs. 


De To effect the change of emphasis at the apex, Secondary 
Form V, the necessary stimulus was provided by the establishment 


of adequate Set Book objectives as a Public Examination incentive; 
and it will be observed that the use of the best “pure" English 
books, only, throughout the entire Subject edifice is envisaged, 
these books being carefully graded for the assimilation of the 
successive age-groups. In this way the authentic English atmos- 
phere is introduced from the beginning, expanded, and sustained. 
If we cannot transfer the child to England, we must do the next 
best thing, which is to transfer England to the child, The 
differences between the Chinese and the English Languages are 
thought to be too fundamental to allow of any other approach, 


6. There is one basic teaching defect at all levels and a 
defect which is by no means confined only to the Chinese: it is 
the tendency of Teachers to keep all the talking and speaking to 
themselves, while pupils, who sometimes appear to be ina state 
of trance, passively listen, Their passive knowledge of English 
is sometimes surprisingly good but it is a knowledge which requires 
continual "sparking" into life, Teachers are being encouraged, 
therefore, to build up in every class in every period a master 
teaching situation which can only be, in fact, attained when the 
fully related "learning" personality, with all its faculties of 
"speaking" “hearing" "seeing" and where necessary "doing", is 
brought constructively to bear upon the fully related teaching 
passage, 


Ue Some suggestions for the treatment of the passage are 
given in case they may be useful. Five steps are normally 
required: first, thorough preparation on the part of the teacher 
who must know the work inside out, upside down, and backwards 
before approaching presentation; second, a very careful and 
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expressive first reading aloud to pupils; third, another 


<£@ 


reading aloud with smoothing out of major language difficulties 
and invitation and answering of questions; fourth, reading 
aloud of the passage by the class, and this reading aloud must 
be stimulated into becoming an increasingly brisk process with 
frequent interchange of individuals and all dic™ogue taken in 
parts; fifth, oral reproduction of content, sometimes by a 
Single pupil, sometimes by a group of pupils and often by the 
whole class acting in unison, The fifth and final step has 

to be demonstrated continually in class-rooms, and, since it 
must be based upon the blackboard, requires a certain mastery 
of technique. Pupils have to be stimulated into "speaking up!" 
their versions in loud and cheerful tones, and these versions 
must, at the same time, be written up, with due "coaxing" 
torcompting"” "blanking" and "amending" on the part of the Teacher, 
on the blackboard, This process, by adding the faculty of 
"sight" to those of "speech" and "hearing", thus becomes instru- 
mental in bringing the whole "learning" personality into play; 
and there is no doubt that pupils do gain immensely in confidence 
not only from “hearing the sound of their own voices", but also 
from "seeing" what they are "saying" "growing" into a coherent 
whole in front of their eyes. 


Every week or so a suitable passage, after fluency and 
comprehension have been thus assured, should be given the fuller 
treatment required for more formal Language aspects. First, 
Dictation, which is, of course, essentially a "confirming" 
exercise: the Teacher should begin by placing the principle 
symbols prominently on the blackboard, thus: 

Ce CE) EAD EN © 9) Oe 
and then make it clear to pupils that they will have to listen 
carefully for the pauses and put in the pause "symbols" them- 
selves. They must be made to understand both that the practise 
of this process will soon make them familiar with the different 
kinds of sentence structure, and that this familiarity will be 
more useful to them fundamentally than the visual accuracy in 
spelling which is also obtained, 


Dictation over, Grammatical aspects should be treated 
by requiring the identification, analysis, and synthesis of 
suitable sentences, after which a little functional parsing 
must be exacted, particularly of co-ordinating and subordinating 
conjunctions, and prepositions. Full details of this side of 
the work are given in "The Teaching of English: Presentation of 
Set Books", 
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Next, a word on "Composition": the approach here 
should always be on oral lines, with pupils made clearly to 


understand that writing is a form of speech "transferred" - 


in which, as they will already have learned from "Dictation" 
emphasis outlined above, the pauses in the one are indicated 
by the punctuation symbols in the other - and wnen strongly 
encouraged to discuss in class the Subjects they intend to 
write upon, the actual writing, which, in Lower Forms, need 
not be of more than fair paragraph length, being done as 
Preparation, Pupils may find it helpful to prepare a rough 
draft based on leading questions, such as : - What? - When? - 
Where? - How? - Why? -, designed to cover various aspects of 
the topic; while the most useful thing the Teacher can do is 
to have ready on the blackboard a short "model" composition 
of his own, which should be explained to pupils and copied 
down before their own work is collected, 


Finally, it may be added that the Subject should be 
shown as "English" only and taught integrally as such with the 
same Teacher, so far as can be arranged, taking any one class 
for all its English lessons and thus being responsible for the 
palance and integration of activities, If this is not done, 
presentation at once loses flexibility with timid teachers 
confining themselves for periods on end to the kind of formal 
Grammar teaching which does no one any good, Furthermore , 
full treatment of a passage may well take two or three periods, 
and continuity should not be interrupted because an ill-advised 
time-table exacts "Grammar" or "Dictation" at any particular 
moment, If a keen Departmental Head can be appointed and 
specifically authorised to organise, supervise, and stimulate 
the teaching, so much the better, 


Attached will be found a properly graded Syllabus 
showing presentation mediums from Primary Class 3 to Secondary 
Form III with "Comprehension" series carried over to Forms IV 
& V, where School Certificate Set Books will be studied, 
Teacher's Handbook "The Teaching of English - Presentation of 
Set Books" and Janet and John "Teaching Suggestions" will be 
forwarded if desired, 


I, Felix-Jones, 
Adviser on the Teaching of English 
and Inspector of Schools, 
Hong Kong, 


12th October, 1957. 
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Experimental Primary School Syllabus 

Useful for the Teacher: A Modern Teaching Dictionary (Johnson), 


Look and Learn (Johnson), Who are they (Johnson), English 


in a Nutshell (Thompson), all published by A, Wheaton & Co. Ltd., EXETER, England. 


Janet and John "Teaching Suggestions" (available at the Education Department). Gordon's English 


lass-—Libraries | Apparatus etc. 


"Teaching Suggestions" are also available. 
Picture, Visual 
Aid Material 


Readers “Comprehension Writing 


Janet and John 

(Nisbe+ ) 

Large Picture 
| Books Here We go 
| 4 Off to Play. 


Writing and 
Writing Patt- 
prns — Marion 
Richardson —- 

| Univ. of Lon- 


Primary 3 on Press). 


nao Picture ook 1 (second 
He erm). 


About 


ae Picture | Stepping stones 


Out and p 


Primary 4. Book 


5 


to the Queen's 
English —- 
(Wheaton) - 
Smith 

Book 1 


I went walk- 
ing Through 


Beok ITI 


the Garden’ | Book III 


Gate. | 


General Service I know a 
Primary 5 |English Wall Story, and 
Pictures (Long- Supplement - 
j mans ) ary Readers 


General Service 

English Wall 
Primary 6 |} Pictures 

(Longmans ) 


Stepping Stones 
to the Queen's 
English - 
(Wheaton) - 
Smith. 
| Book II 


Once Upon a Stepping Stones 
Time and to the Queen's 
Supplementary English - 
Readers (Wheaton) - 
Smith 
| Book III 


Janet and John cut 
out stand up figures 
Flash Cards, sets 

dis gsWalel (26 

Word to Word match- 
ing cards, sets l, 
Se NN 

Pieture Word match- 
ing cards. 

Picture Sentence 
faatching ecards, 


My Little Books i | 
GOI 
Janet and John 


Story Books (Blue 
Group 11 to 15) 


Mv Little Books 
(Nisbet ) 
LEGO? LO 


Janet and John 
Story Books (Pink 
Group, 21 to 28) 
London Dramatic 
Books,2nd Series, 
Book II. 

Overseas Poetry 


Book 1. | 


Janet and John 
Story Books 

(Meroon Group, 31 | 
to 39) London 
Dramatic Books 2nd 
Series,Book III - 


Univ.eof London Press) 
Bennett.Overseas ; 


Peetry, Bost io. i 


o 


Books for Teachers: 


Seconaary School Syllabus 


Visual Aids 


"Tllustrated History of English Literature" (Longmans, 3 Volé: ) by A.C. Ward. 
Trevelyan's "English Social History". Oxford Book of English Verse and Oxford Book 
of English Prose. Teachers Handbook "The Teaching of English — Presentation of 
Set Books" published by the Education Department, Hong Kong. 


Comprehension | Class Libraries 


Readers 


Transition General Service Life and Literature today Stepping Stones to the London Dramatic Books, 2nd 
Form 1 English Wall (Nisbet) - Seotlan4,Book I. | Queen's English - series,Book IV - (Univ. of 
Pictures (Longmans) The Heritage of English (Wheaton) - Smith London Press) - Bennett. For 
Poetry (Nisbet) - Hill, Book IV | Boys: All W.E, Johns,& GA. 
Book Te | | Henty; Rider Haggard; Allan 
| | Quartermain, She; Coral Is-— 
| | land, Barlasch of the Guard- 
| | Merriman (Nelson) ete. For 
| | | Girls All tdi Blyton; 
| | Heide-Spyri (Dent), - Girl 
| of the Limberlost—Porter 
| | | (Univ.of London Press) 
General - Books for us All - 
| | Smyth - (Arnold). 
Form II | Portrait Reproductions Life and Literature Today Highway to Under- | Adventures & Encounters - 
| of famous writers (Nisbet) - Seotland,Book II.! standing. Haydon - Parker & Moon — (Longmans) 
(British Council) The Heritage of English | Richards (Wheaton) | Treasure Island, The Wind 
| Landscape Reproductions | Poetry (Nisbet) - Hill, | in the Willows - Grahame, 
(School Prints Limited, } Book II. | | Little Women - Kidnapped; 
13 Moteomb Street, Bel- | | various classics as abridged 
grave Square, London, in "The Pilot Books" - 
| S.W.I. and Medici Soci- | (Univ. of London Press). 
ety Ltd.,33-34 Penton- | London Dramatic Books (Next 
ville Road,London.N.I. | series) 
| Hornblower Books (Penguin). 
Life and Literature Today Thinking and Writing - Fact and Piction - Cairncross 


Form TII | AS above. 


(Nisbet) - Scotland, Book (MacMillan). Salute to Ad- 


Robertson (Longmans, 


| III. The Heritage of Green) Book I with venturers, 39 steps, Green- 
| Rng¢lish Poetry (Nisbet) - Book II at Form IV and mantle - Buchan. Further 
P Hill, Book ITr. Book III at Form V, classies as Abridged in 
The Adventures of Odysseus Weer? hey setts ee ence ae 
(pent, King's Trea > ion Englis - Richards ongon Eres) ang in e 
Dent, King’s Treasuries) Wtii-eian bb EOGHe 9 Sheldon Library" (0.U.P. ) 
useful. London Dramatic Books fora) 


| (next series). Co 
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The Integration of the English and Chinese 
Secondary School Systems of Sarawak. 


The existence of a dual system of education 
in this country has led to basically divergent 
outlooks and the creation of a class of economic, 
social and political misfits, 


A step has been taken to remedy this by the 
establishment of the Tanjong Lobang School, a 
Government secondary institution which includes 
Chinese and Malay as second languages. Children 
from Chinese primary schools would take four years 
instead of three to reach Form III, at which stage, 
their Chinese standard is expected to be equivalent 
to Senior Middle I, although only eight periods per 
week have been envisaged as the time allotted to 
Chinese Literature and History. 


It is hoped that this system will serve as 
a model to other schools. Meanwhile, the dual 
system is very much with us, and ways and means have 
to be sought to modify the existing position, 


The (American) Methodist School has attempted 
to solve the problem by housing an English secondary 
school and a Chinese Middle School under one roof. 
Bitter experience, however, has shown that mere physical 
proximity has little to do with a common outiook. 


Common Examination Papers 


A more promising solution seems to be to 
bring the two systems together at one point through 
@ common examination at Form III and Junior Middle III. 


The first obvious difficulty is of course 
one of language, but it is thought that it could be 
overcome BY using the same questions in different 
media. 


Possibilities of such an examination have 
been explored, and it has been found that there is so 
much common ground between the Form III and J. M. 3 
syllabuses that common papers for the following 
subjects could be set for the Sarawak Junior Certificate 
Examination and Junior Middle School Common Examina- 
tion:- 


General Knowledge 
Arithmetic 
Geometry 

Algebra 

General Science 
History 

Art 


Effect of Common Papers. 


Since the syllabuses of the two different 
school systems undergo no essential change, the pupils! 
outlook will also undergo no material change. However, 
the fact that no less than seven papers are common 
would go a long way to break the barrier between the 
two systems and serve to emphasize unity. It will 
thus pave the way towards modification of curricula 
by preparing a suitably receptive mood, which is 
necessary in view of much unreasonable opposition to 


/educational 


educational reforms. 


The Next Step 


The next step is to provide better opportu-— 
nities of learning English in Chinese schools. 
Already, one large Middle School has proposed to have 
an English stream in its Senior Department. This 
will lead to at least the Sarawak Junior Certificate 
standard, but there are hopes of reaching the Cambridge 
Overseas School Certificate standard for sone pupils. 


In such a stream, many of the text-books will 
be the same as those of English schools at the same 
level. Thus the content as well as the medium will 
be the same. Sharing text-books, however, can also 
be carried out an the Chinese stream in respect of 
science and mathematics, History and geography 
offer considerable difficulties, but they can be 
overcome. 


It is thus envisaged that at some future 
stage of development, provided that political opposi- 
tion is not too strong, the English and Chinese 
secondary schools will be different mainly in the. 
standard of attainment in English and Chinese Language 
and Literature, while English will be increasingly 
used as the medium of instruction, Complete similarity, 
however, will not be possible, but unity in diversity 
is a principle that is sometimes valued more highly than 
strict uniformity. 


Encouragement to integration 


The trend towards integration has received 
considerable encouragement from Government, which has 
resently announced a new policy under which Chinese 
school graduates qualify for Government posts if they 
have passed the English Language paper of the Sarawak 
Junior Certificate Examination. 


WHT /PH. 
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TRADE __TESTS 


(Paper submitted by Acting Chief Adviser on 
Education - Malaya). 


After the Japanese occupation one of Government's most 
important task was to re-establish a skilled labour force to 
undertake the reconstruction of the countries industries, 


Be At first it was necessary to accept almost anyone who 
applied fora job. But, this arrangement proved to be very 
expensive as a very large number of persons employed in the 
engineering industry had only a limited knowledge of their trade. 
Often they did a lot of damage to a repair job because of their 

lack of skill in executing a particular job. Also with a large 
labour force it was often difficult to trace the person responsible. 


3e In 1947 it was decided to form a committee of persms who 
were directly in cmtact with labour to investigate standards and 
emditions of service with the possibility of introducing sone 
means to classify labours in its correct grades for work and 

salary purposes. Representatives from the P.W.D., Railways, 
Electricity and Trade Schools formed this committee. 


he The committee decided that all youths employed in the 
engineering industry should complete a five years apprenticeship, 
and before becoming a qualified tradesman they would have to 

pass a "Standard Trade Test", Also, all persons seeking employment 
with Government Departments would have to pass a similar test 
before being engaged. Those operators who were employed in the 
lower grades of the service need to pass the test before they 

could be promoted. 


Be To put this scheme into operation it was necessary to 
produce a schedule of standards, and th= types of work required 
by the various posts in Government Services. 

Also, fix the actual duties required of any given post that 
varied between one Department and another but, so arranged that 
the variation did not in themselves constitute grades for 
additional remuneration or for up-grading the post. 


6. The posts were then graded in Groups starting with Charge- 
men, Leading Hands and Inspectors followed by Tradesmen, Higher 
Skilled Trades and two categories of workmen known as Group A and B 
Workmen followed by classified labourers including Gangers and 
Mandores. 


Te For each trade under these headings a typical "Standard 
Trade Test" was prepared and scheduled. To further encourage skille” 
and unskilled artisans to improve their standard of workmanship, @™ 
advance set of tests were prepared and known as "Special Rate Test" 
which all persons who had completed 2 years fulltime service after 
taking the "Standard Rate Test" gould sit for this examination and 
gain promotion which carried extra privileges and additional pay. 


8. Onee the schedule of tests had besn settled it was a 
fairly easy job to tie the wage structure to these conditions, and 
since the introductionmeh+iTrade Tests in October 1947 there has been 
little or no discontent/amongst workers who are employed in 
government services unjer this schedule. 


96 When the Tests were first introduced for promotion within 
a Department many cases of malpractices took place as it was not 
always possible to give those undergoing test the fullest super- 
vision required, So it was agreed to do as many of these tests as 
possible for government departments at the Trade Schools. 


92 
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At first there were a large number of failures, because ti 
marking standards enforced at the Trade Schools were not in keep- 
ing with conditions prevailing in industry. This caused the Trade 
Unions to object to the tests but, after considerable discussions , 
it was agreed that a Trade Union official could be in attendance 
throughout the test and observe the marking. This practice has 
continued ever since without any further difficulties, and only 
occasionally a Trade Union official attends the school during a 
test period. 


LO Thess! trade tests are designed to show if the candidate has 
a reasonable standard of proficiency, and can complete a set piece 
of work within a time limit. All instructions for the test, and the 
oral questions are given in the candidate's own language,and he may 
if he wishes use his own tools to execute the test piece. 


ii. Example Test Carpenter - Standard Rate. 


Required to recognise the commoner Malayan Structural tim- 
bers. Must be able to make, erect and fix in place building frame, 
roof trusses and similar structures in accordance with dimensional 
drawings and sketches. 

Must be able to make neatly and accurately the joints commonly used 
in timber structures and must be able to fit and tighten up bolts 
and iron fittings, straps and brackets used in making those joints. 
Must be able to lay floors, fix partitions and walls, make and fix 
1édged and braced doors and shutters comolete with all fittings. 
Require to make boxes, covers, and simple furniture from dimensional 
drawings. 

Must be able to make, erect and striks simple conerete shuttering 
for small structures. 


12. Improvers. 


Apprentices who fail to pass the final test qualifying them 
to become Tradesmen. and new smployees whose standard of work must 
improve before they qualify as Tradesmen are classified as Improvers 
and paid as such. 


ar Chargemen, Leading Hands and Inspectors are recruited fron 
the ranks of the higher grade Tradesmen and pramotion to these 
grades is by peveine the necessary tests and selection. 


14. 


This group is normally recruited as Ca eee or direct 
entry from industry if they are able to produce proof of training 
equivalent to an apprenticeship in government service. 


15. Category A and BR Workmen 


This cateszory of posts is applicable to positions which 
require less extensive training than is provided by the five years 
apprenticeship of the Tradesmen and the work performed is of a 
lower standard than that required of a Tradesman. 


Workmen in this category should be able to understand simple 
diagrams or drawings and within limited scope of their work they 
should perform sound and efficient work without supervision also, 
they must be able to instruct trainees, 


16. Category B Workmen are recruited from similar source but 
they are not required to give instructions to trainses and most of 
the jobs under this group cover a very large number of trades 
ranging from Boiler Scalers to Smiths Strikers. 


iis Classified Labourers 


Covers the group of persons who are directly employed as 
labourers on road construction, anti-malaria work, lorry drivers 
and plant-operators anid engine drivers etc., who can gain promotion 
by tests, ability and selection to become Gangers or Mandores. 
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18% The tests developed in Malaya could be very csasily 
adapted to suit any other country in South-HFast Asia but the 
wage structure machinery would require to be adjusted accordingly. 


19. All persons employed under this scheme are daily paid 
except Chargemen who are now paid monthly. The salary range for 
Chargemen $267 x A30 - 327 plus 4 cost of living allowance, an‘1 
the daily paia rates vary from $7.68 a day foi Leading Hands to a 
Labourer $3.12 a day. In addition they receive a cost of living 
allowance which is fixed on a sliding scale and varies from 41.32 
a day for a Leading Hand to 28 cents a day for a Labourer. 


3210.57. 
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APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING AND TRADE TESTING - 


HONG KONG. 


Hong Kong has had for many years well-developed indus-— 
tries in light and heavy engineering and in building construction 
and these have carried with them long-establisheu systems of 
apprenticeship, The Chinese firms have followed the Chinese 
system while the Western firms have adhered to the system found 
generally in the United Kingdom and there has always been for 
both systems a steady supply of apprentices for training in the 
various trades involved, Further, industry has maintained the 
traditional journeyman/apprentice relationship and no Government 
provision for trade training has been considered necessary — 
except for a recent development referred to below, Government 
has, however, provided for related technical training in a var- 
jety of trades and professions through Technical College evening 
classes and the majority of the firms in Hong Kong co-operate by 
paying tuition fees for their apprentices, Thus, there is in 
Hong Kong a system which, although it may lack some of the advan- 
tages of apprenticeship in a welfare state, functions satisfac-— 
torily and produces artisans of considerable skill, 


Two developments should be mentioned. Birstily, in 195, 

a scheme of part-time day-release training was commenced for 
apprentices employed in Government engineering workshops. Under 
this system, apprentices attend at the Technical College on one 
whole day and on two evenings per week to receive training in 
basic manual skills and related technical instruction, Enclosure 
(I) refers, (The tendency to-day is for apprentices to receive 
their instruction in basic skills in special ciasses with trained 
instructors because this method is more rapid and more efficient 
than the older system whereby the apprentice learnt what he could 
from his master), Secondly, in Hong Kong, no legislation 
governs apprenticeship and regulation lies largely with the 
employer, apart from the Ordinance which controls the employment 
of young persons, However, further legislation is contemplated 
on the Australian pattern whereby each trade will in due course 
become scheduled, Thereafter, the conditions of employment for 
apprentices in that trade will be controlled by the Labour Depart- 
ment. 

The system will resemble in some respects the Australian 
system of apprenticeship and an under-developed territory seeking 
to increase its force of artisans and apprentices and raise the 
standard of their skills might well consider adopting in principle 
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that system, There, legislation exists to control the ratio 
of apprentices to artisans, to determine the time to be spent 
on in-plant training and on further education and requires close 
and efficient co-operation between the Department of Labour and 


the technical education services, (Enclosure (2) refers). 


It is believed that the Federation of Malaya ha. recently 
employed an Australian expert to advise on a system of appren- 
ticeship for that country. 

In territories which are industrially developed, the 
organisation which trade tests require is not usually justified. 
In Hong Kong, some employers in the building trades impose such 
a test before the young man is allowed artisan's pay but, in 
general, satisfactory completion of apprenticeship allows pro- 
motion, Nevertheless, in other territories these tests are of 
considerable value in raising the standard of craftsmanship and 
in indicating to employers the standard of skill of applicants 
for employment. The apprentices have probably received the 
greatest part of their training in an institution and so it is 
not difficult to arrange for testing. It is believed that 
trade tests are used in certain Hast Africa territories and in 
New Zealand and possibly useful information can be obtained from 
those places, 

As a post scriptum, consideration might be given to the 
possibility of inviting the Salesians to open trade schools in 
territories interested in increasing the facilities for trade 
training. 
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REPORT ON THE 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF APPRENTICES 


GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS 
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A REPORT ON THE RECRUITMENT AND TRATNING OF 
APPRENTICESHIPS IN GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS. 


Introduction. 


dk To consider matters of common interest regarding 

the recruitment and training of apprentices in 
the electrical and mechanical engineering workshops of 
Government departments, it was agreed by, 


Hon. Director of Public Works, 
Hone Commissioner of Labour, 
Hon. Director of Education, and 
General Manager, Railway, 


that a small ad hoc committee should be appointed. The 
following officers were nominated to represent their 
departments, 


Mr. S.d.G.- Burt, Principal, Technical 
College (Chairman), 

Mrs. M. Allinson, Women Labour Officer, 
Department of Labour, 

Mr. J.C. Brown, Chief Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineer, Public Works 
Department, 

Mr, J.M. Pettigrew, Mechanical Engineer, 
Waterworks Office, Public Works 
Department, 

Mr. Lee Wang Hing, Mechanical Engineer, 
Railway, 

Mr. K.B. Baker, Acting Chief Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineer, replaced 
Mr. Brown when the latter departed 
on Home Leave on 18th January, 195. 


The first meeting was held on llth November, 1953, at 
which Mr. Watt Hoi Kee, Education Officer, Technical 

College, was co-opted as Secretary to the Committee, 

A total of seven meetings was held. 


Purpose of the Committee. 


Ze The Committee were in agreement as to the 
desirability of obtaining some improvement in 
the type of youth recruited for apprenticeships in 
Government engineering workshops and the necessity for 
providing apprentices with a sound and appropriate 
technical education, It was also the view of the 
Committee that there should be close co-operation 
between the engineering departments of Government and 
the Technical College. There seemed to be certain 
advantages deriving from some uniformity in the 
recruitment and training of these apprentices, 
irrespective of the workshop in which they were 
serving. With these points in mind, it became possible 
to list ‘the points to be considered. 


30 It was decided that consideration should be 
given to the undermentioned points with a view 
to improving the system of recruitment, the technical 


training and the cértification of apprentices in A 
Government workshops, 
(a) Recruitment. 
(i) Grades of apprentice to 
be engaged. 
(ii) Age limits at recruitment. 


(iii.) Methods of recruitment. 
(iv) Indentures. 


(bo) Training. 


(i) Length and conditions of 


apprenticeship. 
(ii) Supplementary and related 
training. 
Grades or Apprentice. 
ie It is the view of the Committee that it would 


be advantageous to have two types of apprentice 
in Government workshops -— student apprentices and 
craft apprentices, We set out below our recommendations 
regarding both grades, dcaling with them in turn. 


Student Apprentices. 


Be Student apprentices are those who have completed 
a course of full-time instruction in a Technical 
College or University and who follow this with two- 
year period of practical workshop training. The 
reasons for recommending the institution of this grade 
are firstly, to provide a useful and necessary period 
of on-training for engineering students of the Hong 
Kong Technical College and similar institutions as 
a corollary to their college training and so fit them 
for positions of some responsibility and, secondly,. z 
to provide candidates for supervisory posts in 
Government workshops, such as the grade of Assistant 
Mechanical Engineer, 


Recruitment. 


6. Candidates for student apprenticeships should 
possess a technical qualification from a 
university or technical college. It does not seem 
useful to lay down age limits at entry for this type 
of apprentice. It is preferable that each case 
should be considered on its merits. Selection 
should be made by an Apprentices Selection Board, 
composed. of representatives from the Government 
departments concerned. A medical examination should 
precede appointment, Student apprentices need not be 
indentured; their conditions of employment should be 
similar to that of a monthly paid officer on probation. 


ell Rohs 


Tis The maximum number of student apprentices 


recruited annually should be three, 


being subject to annual review. 


Training. 


es 


this number 


8. Student apprentices should undergo diversified 
practical training in all the engineering 
workshops of Government in turn, The total period of 


training recommended is two years. 


oe A suggested scheme of practical training to 


cover two years is given below:- 


Period a@ 
training 


Black-smithy and 2 months 
Welding 


Locomotive 3 months 
Fitting 


Fuel Injection 1 month 
Equipment 7 


Subject of Training 


Machine-shop Work 
and Bench-work 


Electrical Repairs months 


Engine Fitting :- 
Heavy Oil Engines 


Vehicles 


months 


months 


Drawing Office 3 months 


Departments 
responsible 
for training 


Electrical and 
Mechanical 
ORiRiGe, 
Waterworks and 
Kowloon—Canton 
Railway. 


Kowloon-C ant on 
Railway. 


Waterworks. 


Kowloon-C anton 
Railway. 


Kowloon—Canton 
Railway. 


Electrical and 
Mechanical 
Office 


Electrical and 
Mechanical 
Office, 


Waterworks. 


Electrical and 
Mechanical 
Office. 


Electrical and 
Mechanical 
Office, 
KowlLoon-Canton 
Railway, 


y 
WA 


oC 


hye 


Or It must be clearly understood that no promise 

of permanent employment attaches to student 
apprenticeship. Where a vacancy exists for promotion 
to which a student apprentice is considered suitable, 
he can be offered an additional year of specialised 
training in the appropriate Department or Office to 
prepare him for his future employment. 


eae The type of yeuth selected for student 

apprenticeship should be such that the 
acquisition of a professional qualification should 
be within his grasp and it is recommended that the 
Technical College should provide facilities for this 
purpose. 


Le The pay of student apprentices should be 

related to positions of a similar nature in 
Government, e.g apprentice engineer. It is desired 
to emphasise the necessity for reasonable rates of pay 
if. promising young men are to be attractcd. Lt is 
suggested that annual increments should be given for 
satisfactory service, 


aly An apprentice Record Card (Appendix I) should 
be compiled during the period of training to 
form a permanent record of the young man's abilities, . 
conduct and progress. A Certificate of Student 
Apprenticeship should be given to those who satis-— 
-factorily complete their training (Appendix VI). 


Craft Apprentices. 


14. Craft apprentices form a category similar to 
that at present in existence but a number of 
changes in recruitment and training are proposed below. 
This grade of apprentice is directly employed by and 
attached to a Department or Office and is trained to 
become an artisan skilled in a particular trade, This 
grade should provide candidates for foreman vacancies. 
For the benefit of outstanding craft apprentices, a 
path from craft to student apprenticeship should 
always be maintained, 


Age at Recruitment. 


15. The age limits should be not less than 15 years 
and not more than 1/7 yeans (English reckoning) H 
on lst July of the year of entry. 


Application Form. 


Ti Sie Application for employment as a craft apprentice 
should be made on an appropriate form, a suggested 
layout being shown at Appendix II. Two photographs of 
the applicant should accompany each form — one for 
retention by the employing Office and one for record 
purposes at the Technical College. It is considered 
advisable that each examination candidate should 

receive a pamphlet stating the following, 


(i) The entrance examination subjects 
are English and mathematics. 
oy Final selection is by interview. 
Acceptance is subject to the 
candidate passing a medical 
examination. 
(iv) All apprentices are indentured, 
(v) Length of probationary period. 
(vi) Length of apprenticeship. 
(vii) Attendance at part-time technical 
classes is compulsory. 
(viii) Apprenticeship carries no guarantee 
of permanent employment in a 
Government department. 


Entry by examination. 


To secure the most able and promising youths, it 
is suggested that candidates for craft apprentice- 
ships should be selected by open competitive examination. 
The minimum educational standard for admission to the. 
examination should be completion of Primary VI and the 
examination subjeets should be English and mathematics. 
Aptitude tests may also be found advisable. 


17. 


oS It would seem most convenient if the Education 
Department could:undertake the task of organising 
the selection examination, acting in consultation ‘with 
the Government Department concerned, The examination 
should be held annually during the last week of July in 
each year. 


Toe To provide for continuity in family connections 
with a particular workshop and to admit the 
advantages which kinship brings, it is considered 
desirable to allow a bonus mark of 5% on the marks 
obtained by a candidate if he proves to have a father, 
brother or uncle working in the workshop or Office 

for admission to which he has made application and 

if he has passed the entrance examination. 


20% As the final stage in the selection of craft 
apprentices, all @ndidates who are successful 
at the entrance: examination would be interviewed: by 
responsible officers of the Government workshops 


concerned. 


Indentures. 


2s The Committee was of the opinion that craft 

apprentices should be indentured. The use of 
indentures would impress upon the young man the 
necessity for application to his work and his studies 
in return for the instruction which he can expect 
from his employer. 


Zane #& specimen Form of Indentures is shown at 
Appendix III. It is suggested that. only one 

form should be signed: and that this should be kept 

With the apprentice's dossier by his employing Office 

or Department. A copy of the indentures together with 

a brief summary in Chinese should be sent to each 

candidate selected for interview. 


Dian The Hon. Commissioner of Labour should be informed 
of any indentures entered into by Government 
Departments. 


Length of apprenticeship. 


2h. Craft apprentices should serve an apprenticeship 
of five years but for those who have completed 


an approved course of pre-apprenticeship training the 
term can be reduced to four years. : 


Training. 


235) A uniform scheme of practical training, applicable 
to craft apprentices in all Government. workshops, 
was found impracticable and we consider that each work-— 
shop should devise, operate and superintend its own 
in-plant training programmes. Schemes should be as 
instructive, satisfying and progressive as is compatible 
with the work in hand, 4. workshop officer should be 
appointed as Apprentice Supervisor to be responsible for 
overseeing the training-and progress of apprentices 
and for maintaining Apprentice Record Cards. Where 
considered advantageous, arrangements could be made 
between Apprentice Supervisors for apprentices to 
serve mare of their time in the workshop of another 
Government department or sub-department. 


266 As regards supplementary and related instruction 
to be given under the auspices of the Technical 
College, it is considered that a scheme of part-time 
day release should be commenced, Such schemes are 
recommended in the Report of. the Technical Education 
Investigating Committees and have been found very 
effective in the United Kingdom. By part-time day 
release for technical classes, it is anticipated that 
the apprentice will acquire more technical knowledge 
than he would if he attended evening classes only, 
to the benefit of himself and his employer. We 


-7- 


consider that craft apprentices should be-released 
‘for classes on two half-days per weck and should also 
atten@ classes in their own time on two evenings per 
week. -: Proposed courses of instruction are shown in 
Appendix IV. It will be noticed that we recommend 
‘the inclusion of .Civics in the English lessons. 


as 


Records. 


OT. An Apprentice Record Card should be introduced 
(Appendix I). Reports from Workshop Officers 

and from the Technical College are combined to allow 

overall assessments to be made, Provision is also 

made for reports on trade tests if thesc are considered 

‘ Mecessary or if it is considered desirable to bas 

the award of increments on trade tests. 


28. At the conclusion.of apprenticeship, a craft 
apprentice would receive his completed 
indentures to which would be attached an Appendix A 

(Appendix V). This would be a standard form of 
certificate and would vary. according to whether the 
apprentice had, 


(i) completed the apprenticeship 
with merit, 
(ii) completed the apprenticeship. 


A Certificate in the form of Appendix A(iii) will be 
issued to those apprentices who do not complete their 
apprenticeship. 


Rates of Pay. 


29. For craft apprentices, these are laid down: in 
General Orders. 


Leave, 


30. The committee is of the opinion that all 
apprentices should be granted annual leave 

with pay, commencing from their engagement. It is 

suggested that leave should be made cumulative at 

the rate of one day for’ every two working months of the 

first three years of the apprenticeship. In subsequent 

years, the grant of casual leave can be governed by 

the conditions laid down in General Orders. 


S.J.G. Burt) Chairman, 
(M. Allinson), 

K.B. Baker), 

(W. Hs. Dec), 

(J. M. Pettigrew). 


Na - 
NANG saosevecscocpgoncesvoesevves Reoeso0e0eeo.o aoeeoceeo oe ob eo 
Identity 


Address @e@eereevec0o@eeeoceeeeeeosaae @ Card No. @eoooes coco es @ eee eee 
Date of Birth: Day «.. Month sscee YVEA8Pss«ece Ludenture No, 
Date entering into apprenticeship: Day ... Month. Year 


DSPALTMEMG Wa etere: ere cls) everslelctalgvenctc 


Type of apprenticeship os... 
Student or Craft) 


Name and Address of Guardian 
@eeoweweeocesooocvcsvs0e024@8909808088 8488900 @saceoooe 


(A) WORKSHOP TRAINING RECORD. 


Class of 
work 


Remarks 


DE TEST RECORD 


Date + Result . |... Remarks 
held of test 


OF APPRENTICESHIP 


pletion of Apprenticeship 


Remarks 


CNQLe A LSSUCA secre sine 100 FESCOCCOLO COL FOOSEQOCECT OCS 


aa i 


C) TECHNICAL COLLEGE COURSE RECORD 


Year of ; yeaa : : 1 e 
Appren- oe aa ee Principal's 
ticeship : Pe rm nd Tern Report 


APPENDIX II. 


Application No. 
HONG KONG GOVERNMENT 
Application for Craft: Apprenticeship. - 


(1) Particulars of Applicant: 
Name of applicant English (Chinese) 
in. full 
(in block letters) . eel a ae 


“(Rnglish 
English 
Month Year eoese Ae ooo. RECKONING). 
Have you a British 
Phace Of biwih® <i2< om 6s BLecth Certiticabe? yc .«>- «6. 


Trade to which Apprenticeshiy Siu rehe rence. 


is desired. 2nd Preference. 


Office or Department in which yi ist P 


Prelerence., 
Apprenticeship preferred zane 2 


a 
reference. 
Details of Prévious Education: 
Last or Present School eeccoceoe 
Highest Class reached, with dates 
e@ooeveer0e00700099300800008 0 Photorcranvh 
+ Stak 
Certificates obtained, 

stating subjects, 

ecoeesoe 


Particulars of employment (if } ng 


@cocoesceos oe ooo eo eo oOo eo we eee eo oe oe > eo0oo0 ee e2700e 9 FP FO OO 


Headmaster of your previous school: 
This is to certify that the above information, so far as it 
relates to this school, is correct. 


Other remarks e@eeoereooe eer eeeeroesseeeerae ee eeeseoseooreasee0# OTe De 07979 FH OF 


@erteeeeoceeseeeeoee ee eeeeaoeeeo709H308 OFF BF F7FF29RF7S7079R9909 8 FF7FF0099 579007 Oe 


pleleteiste ciel cisicta a COOMA Guer. 


(3). Particulars of Parent or Guardian: 
Name oocxreeeocxrscseoeceoe0cFc eoe owe eos lationship O82 0 Or 8 E5O Le 824; OSs 


OCewupaton,, Wait. NAMIC AMO te ors is/ersleleie s/a/slelsioiele/si¢/e)s:<10 atelate.aie a elohelsic 
Address of Employer. 


(4) If you have father 
Office or Workshop, give details below. 


rte D poe oer 1s 
NQMC -gece cee cee wee pedecc000 5040 60 66 Relationship @eo0°0 


Department, gepicsiveeaieieeicacceeGicisee LOCHtty Card No, 


POG GON. “esc lomss eielcreis plarstarera)s oioxerarotoiotel MILOLE Nis 


e@nocersc oe roe eea7008 Signature or Applicent Si 6:6 eo) 0.0 6.6.0 
This form must be: completed and returned tO e.ccocoe 


‘ + ee 
eeecreeeeeesoevso00eD #9 8 A200 DGLOPE geccacvacecsseocecoces 


APPENDIX III. 


This Deed of Apprenticeship made the eeeese Aay OF sanccece ; 
195.. between oe. 

$16.6 0 0181000. 0 © 4 0 6:e wlele # elelele e010 S16 oes >. 6.010 016 nereinafter called the 
apprentice) of “the firsh parts aM! veipccie oo ois eietclesigieis «lo s'oissiares 
e@oemcoscees oc eoeseeeaeovedce or @esencoceccso@#@e@eee ee Geoeecoce#osoesoeose es @ of the 
apprentice, (hereinafter called the guardian), of the second 
Pant, and: CHS) wearers cis ele eistelsielehe sm OL mols ictetslovsicvolo:sto olviel = elclclclerere 
(hereinafter called “the employer" which term shall include, 
where the context so requires, his successor in office and 
his representative acting in the said capacity) of the third 
part Witnesseth as follows ;:- 


eerVaceseocoeeeo eo o0 BOO 


@eeocoeooecoecocoeee*@oseso e@ @ of 
{+ 
(al 


1. The apprentice of his own free will and with the 
consent of the guardian eforcesaid hereby binds 
to serve the employer as his apprentice and to 
training and instruction ino the trade of ssoo00 voces 
PCM Olgmele s clclc calc acto aici leleinrcr OM UNCC ate me re.Otn. 


2. In considerations of the covenants by the 
apprentice and by the guardian hereinafter mentioned 
the employer covenants with the apprentice - 


(a) that the employer hereby accepts the 
apprentice as his apprentice during the 
said term and undertakes that he will, 
during the said term, to the best of 
his power and skill, acknowledge, train 
and instruct the apprentice or cause him 
to be trained and instructed in the trade 


a 
OL eccccccccccvreecexr00 00000 9 


that the employer will, during the said 
term, employ and pay the apprentice under 
conditions prescribed in the General 
Orders of the Government of Hong Kong 
(subject to any variations thereof). 


3. In consideration of the aforesaid covenant the 
apprentice and the guardian as surety for the 
apprentice jointly and severally covenant with the employer:- 


(a) that the apprentice will diligently and 
faithfully observe the employer and those 
set in authority over him as an apprentice 
during the said term; 


that the apprentice will not commit, 

or permit, or be accessory to any hurt or 
damage to the property of the employer, 
nor conceal any such hurt or damage 

known to him, but shall do everything in 
his power to prevent the same; 


that the apprentice shall strictly comply 
with all terms and conditions of the 
aforesaid General Orders of the Government 
of Hong Kong, such terms and conditions 
shall be deemed to be incorporated in 

and form part of this deed, 


am ss 


h, It is further agreed and mutually covenanted by 
all parties to this deed - 


(a) that in case the apprentice sha 
time during the same term be wilfully and 
persistently disobedient to the lawful 
orders or commands of the employer or. those 
_whom he may set over the apprentice in 
his business, or be slothful or negligent, 
or shall otherwise misbehave himself, then 
it shall be lawful for, the, employer, to 
suspend or terminate the operation of this 
eed; 


that if the apprentice by reason of sickness, 
voluntary absence without the employer's 
consent or for any other cause, has not 
completed the term required for the 
apprenticeship and for the acquisition of 
the skills of the trade, he maybe required 
to. serve a:further period not exceeding 

the number of days on which he has been 
absent: . Provided that time ‘spent in 
attending classes by permission of the 
employer or in accordance with the General 
Orders of the Government of Hong Kong or 

in accordance with any other regulations 
and orders applicable to the case of the 
employer and apprentice, shall be deemed 

to be time served towards the completion 

of the apprenticeship; 


that the deed may be terminated by mutual 
consent or by one calendar month's notice 
on either side or one calendar month's pay 
in lieu thereof from the employer, and the 
apprentice may be dismissed without notice 
in the event of his being guilty of 
misconduct subject to the procedure laid 
down in the General Orders. of the 
Government of Hong Kong: Provided that 
there shall be a probationary :period of 
three months during which any party to 

the contract shall have the right to 
terminate it by giving one week's notice 
to the other parties. 


In witness whereof the said parties to these presents 
have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year 
first above written. 


Witness Signed eceoroncneooenoesceoeoose ee eeoenond@ 
(Employer's Name) 


Witness Signed epcoeoonresce ooo ee ooceo coo oOo ee 
(Apprentice's Name) 


Witness Signed @ecoococeooeocoseoee#ocecaene o8# @ 00 
(Parent's or Guardian's Name) 


= {5.2 
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® Courses of Technical Instruction 


oe 


Year I - common to automobile, mechanical 
and electrical apprentices. 


Workshop Practice and Technology 
Engineering Science 

English and Civics 

Mathematics 

Technical Drawing 


point for h-year apprentices. 


Workshop Practice and Technology 
(for mechanical and electrical 
apprentices. ) 

Motor Vehicle Practice and 
Technology (for automobile 
apprentices) 

Engineering Science 

English and Civics 

Mathematics 

Technical Drawing 


Mccain 


Workshop Practice and Technology 
(for mechanical apprentices) 

Motor Vehicle Practice and 
Technology (for automobile 
apprentices) 

Electrical Practice (for electrical 
apprentices) 

Heat Engines (mechanical and 
automobile apprentices) 

Applied Mechanics 

English and Civics 

Mathematics 

Electrotechnology (electrical 
apprentices) 


PROMOTION EXAMINATION 


Year LV & V. 


mee 


Classes will, as far as possible, be 
combined with appropriate Day and 
Evening Classes. 


a eS. 
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Appendix 


COMPLETION OF APPRENTICESHIP 


This is to certify that ... 
of 

served an apprenticeship as .. 
DELGOG Of Watelepie cleeleeas! OaLS 


Sideicle wists pielesls cleiniow caicsis cise LS ese DOMOUCMoOtbe lS 


ticeship conducted himself satisfactorily. 


@oo00e0008 


Appendix A(ii) 
Wek AooE 
COMPLETION Of APPRENTICES 
This tis FO iGeriteey Gal Beets > 
OLS siete iors es choponotolatoreislete\olelorclolotsicie oiovcterate 
served an apprenticeship Sus! AMSoodac 
period of Feo taemeen ee lee years from 


e@cooero00e9000oeeoeo0en0e80 


PART APPRENTICESHIP 
THES WS Coe (Cem y sci eaGi gi clets wets-e ere 
Ge Agccecr : ADCO COODUOE 
completed ears from 
OIC CIC oseee AS AN apprentice to the trade 
OL writes : UMS MYLO SHOW SOL aletclolel ole rskcr etal alleles 
Hong Kong. 


He ive reason for leaving 
o 
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APPENDIX VI. 
E — 00000 - 
Government of Hong Kong 
DECC cveccccicevcvcceese 


Student Apprenticeship. 


TET SeES GOeCe haat yr cola valeisleleletalers etatale pialelal eis tatalctelsinte sieteisiere 
OL Pecseccesreccseesces ee vesccescesecosecvecosoecenneeusccsce NAS 
completed an engineering student apprenticeship of two years! 
Aiireatiion, PrOM) gecsleeis cise escae cies celwea) Lo CO eccoccecccoccece 
geeeceicsien io 

During this time he has served in the engineering 


workshops of the Public Works Department and the Kowloon Canton 


Railway (British Section) and has received instruction in machine 


shop work, foundry work, blacksmith's work and welding, boilermaking, 
electrical repairs, engine fitting and repairs and drawing office 
work. 

He has throughout his apprenticeship conducted himself 


satisfactorily. 


eoeocooooooeoec oc oeoecooseoeoocoooen coe gcoedcecononocesd 
Chief Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineer, P.W.D. 


bi sre dig. 0 eho lofelovaraloarisierete 1s dialer ol rdnc,s eos 1aHe 
Mechanical Engineer, 
Kowloon-—Canton Railway. 


@eeow@ooe*@oe oooeesec0e200 0602 00882 C88 BCE 
Mechanical Engineer, 
Vaterworks, P.W.D. 


ion List 


Controller of Stores 


too 


Director of Marine 


e@cooo 


Government Printer 


@ocoeed 
Commissioner of Police 


SC @e@ocee 


Chief Officer, Fire Brigade 


HONG KONG 


an Adult education of some kind has always been in 
existence in Hong Kong, But it was only in the summer of 
1954 that a special effort was made to extend it to young 
workers, It was felt that there was an increasing demand 
among the working class population for evening courses giv- 

ing a general background education for those who had no for- 
mal primary education and also for courses of a more practical 
nature, To meet this demand arrangements were made by the 
Education Department for courses providing basic education up 
to primary 6 standard, These courses while covering general 
subjects at primary school level were adapted as far as poss-— 
ible to suit adult tastes and requirements, Their purpose 

was on the one hand to satisfy the demand for general education; 
and on the other, to open a door to those who wished to enter 
the technical classes provided by the Evening Department of the 
Technical College, for which the entry standard is a primary 6 


certificate, 


A. General Background Education Courses. A number 
of adult classes on general background education were started, 


These were widely distributed in both the urban and rural areas 
where government school buildings were available, They were 
organized at three levels: 
(1) Upper Level (for those having completed 4 - 5 
years of general education) 
(2) Middle Level (for those having completed 3 - 
years of general education), and 
(3) Lower Level (for those having completed 1 - 2 
years of general education), 
Provision was made for instruction in 5 subjects, viz, (1) 
Chinese (2) Arithmetic (3) General Knowledge (4) Civics, and 


(5) English, Emphasis was laid on the practical aspects of 


these subjects, As to teaching material, it was felt that 
there was a need for the production of special books and 
material suitable for adults. Thus, in order to adapt, or 

to produce material suitable for adult classes, subject-—groups 
were formed among members of the teaching staff, 

Teachers were recruited from both Government schools 
and Government subsidised schools and the majority were graduates 
of teacher training colleges, Staff meetings were held very 
frequently to discuss procedure and the problems likely to be 
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encountered in work with adults. Much of the discussion 
was centred on the framing of suitable curricula and the 
adaptation of teaching methods, There were also periodic 
conferences through the year, 

The classes met three evenings a week from 7.30 - 
9,50) p.m. Fees were HK $2,00 per month, The ages of the 
students ranged from 18 to 80, though the majority lay between 
20 —- 30, Their initial response was most encouraging although 
no particular steps were taken to advertise the classes or to 
stimulate the demand, as the rate of expansion, particularly in 
the early stages, had to be slow, so that courses and materials 
could be adapted to adult needs, and teachers could be given 
training to fit them for work with adults. These elementary 
background courses met with considerable success, and by 1955 
nineteen classes had been opened at seven different schools 
catering for 467 men and 70 women, 


B, Practical Background Education Courses. After 
the elementary general background education courses had been 
running for a little while, it became clear that there was a 
need for low-level courses of a practical nature for both men 
and women, particularly for courses framed to help in the 
acquisition of skills needed in the home and in everyday life. 
Consequently, evening courses for adults from low-income groups 
were started in elementary household-Carpentry, Sewing and 
Knitting, elementary Dressmaking, and elementary Housecraft, 
These courses were held in the evenings for two hours each on 


two evenings a week, and fees were HK $2 per month. 
9 ge Dp 


The interest and determination shown by those sttend- 
ing the clementary hackground and practical adult evening courses 
was quite remarkable, Many of them could take but a short inter- 
val after their day's work to snatch an evening meal before class, 
and many had to travel considerable distances, As might be 
expected, some dropped out after a few weeks, but the majority 
completed the course and were reasonably regular in attendance 
considering the various obstacles they had to overcome, 

2 Development Along Recreational Lines, 

Discussions with the young men and women attending 
these instructional classes focussed attention on their wider 
spiritual, social and recreational needs, Many of them worked 
seven days a week and only had a few days holiday once a year, 
at Chinese New Year, Few had any opportunities in their homes 
for recreation, and opportunities for making friends or meeting 
friends were limited or non-existent, For most of them life 
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was hard and drab and without real interest, and consisted of 
little but work and sleep, Clearly something more than instruc- 
tional classwork was needed to meet the needs of these people 
and help them to extract the best out of their living conditions, 
and so attention was directed towards using government school 
premises for adult recreation and reading centres in the evenings. 
It was thought that adult recreation centres might be 
established which would provide for a wide variety of activities, 
recreational, cultural and creative, to meet all tastes and to 
encourage the development of real interests in life, It was 
also hoped that by bringing people together for joint activities, 
and by encouraging them to discuss their interests and help organ- 
ize a programme to meet their own needs, community feeling and 
understanding would be developed, and that many of those who 
previously felt they were unwanted and of little value in the 
world might find new purpose and new hope of a fuller life with 
real meaning; a life in which they could co-operate on friendly 
terms with others, and to which they could make a positive con- 
tribution, 


oe The Adult Recreation Centres. 
The first Centre opened at Li Sing Government School 


on 18th October, 1955, when 83 people came for registration (56 


men and 27 women). No fees were charged for membership of the 
Centre or for the recreational group activities, but only for 
specific instructional courses, All went well and the group 
games proved a successful draw, and soon got everyone together 
in friendly activities. By the end of April, 1956, total 
registration reached 773 (584 men and 189 women). Nightly 
attendance ranged from 83 to 193: the average being about 150, 

The second Centre at Island Road, Aberdeen, opened 
on 28th Feb., 1956. The delay was necessary in order to pro- 
vide time for programme and methods to be tested in practice at 
the first Centre, and the staff to gain experience and assurance, 
Nightly attendance rose in the second Centre from 120 to 150 by 
the second week and the total number of members registered by 
the end of the first year was 730, Two more Centres at Mission 
Road Government School and Hollywood Road Government School were 
opened in November, 1956 and February, 1957 respectively. They 
followed the same general lines as the first two Centres, although 
allowances were made for local needs and conditions. 


A. Membership. Members include blacksmiths, 
rattan and bamboo workers, metal-work apprentices, bakers, 
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plumbers, electricians, hawkers, gas-works coolies, junior 
shopkeepers, printers, tailors, fishermen and odd-job lab- 
ourers,. Their wages range from HK $50 to $250 per month, 
the majority of earnings being around $100 to $160, About 

7h - 8% of the total number of members are unemployed, The 
occupation of women members is more uniform; most of them 

are registered as “doing household work", otheis belong either 
to the “hawker or "daily employed" categories. Ages range 
generally from 20 —- 30, One woman of 80 attends a general 
background education class in one Centre together with a few 
others who are well over 60 years of age, Attendance varies 
considerably from one Centre to the other, but roughly speak-—- 
ing, the average is between 150 - 200 per evening in each 
Centre not counting those who are attending formal instruction 
of various kinds, 

All newcomers to the Centre are interviewed by a 
supervisor, and when particulars of age, occupation, education, 
interests, etc. have been taken, the person is registered and 
given a membership card, This interviewing serves two valuable 

olla eo bocubas ar Putuee Pererssess. eat Detoe fen omneed to 
acquire a feeling of belonging and of acceptance into the group, 
At these interviews opportunity is taken to note personal char- 
acteristics, and to explain the aims and programmes of the 

Centre, These interviews are time-consuming, but have proved 
indispensable in building up a corporate spirit, 


B. Programme of Activities. Table-tennis, Chinese 
billiards, gymnastics and a variety of group games are available 
every evening, while musical appreciation, choral singing, physical 
education, folk-dancing, dramatics, story-telling and general know- 
ledge "quiz" are provided on special nights. Visits of members 
to places of general interest are arranged periodically. There 
is a film show once a week, and a Social Evening or Concert once 
a month, the programme for which is provided by the Centre members, 

One classroom at each Centre is set aside for quiet 
games such as Chinese chess, Another classroom is used as the 
reading room and library, where Chinese and English books are 
available. These books are fairly simple, and have been spec-— 
ially selected to meet the needs of adults with a low level 
of general education, There are also magazines, newspapers, 
and illustrated material for casual visitors. The "Library" 
has also proved attractive as a quiet place where people can 
study and do their private writing, A supervisor is available 
to give guidance and assist in case of difficulties. After 
sufficient experience has been gained it is hoped that this 
supervisor will be able to act as a general guide and confidante 
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of members, and advise on personal problems, 

Apart from the activities already described, a 
group programme of special subjects is now being put into 
action, Most groups receive assistance from Specialist 
Supervisors or Voluntary Helpers. Elementary art groups 
and choral groups, dramatic groups, folk-dancing and physical 
education groups, have been organized and are meeting with 
considerable response. A “shadow boxing" course is also 
proving popular, Talks on "Baby Care" for young mothers 
and on general health, housecraft and civics topics are 
planned for the near future, Further group activities will 
be planned in accordance with the cultural, recreational and 
general needs of the members. Hiking parties are organized 
at week-ends to serve both recreational and health purposes, 
and also to provide opportunities for members to get to know 


each other, Groups attending hikes number from thirty to 


sixty. 

C. Adult Education Bulletin. It was decided to 
produce a "Bulletin" which would contain articles written by 
members and staff, and serve as a medium for the expression 
of views and also for notifying members of forthcoming events, 
The first issue was produced in June, 1956. Here are some 
titles of the articles contributed by the members: "Our Paradise - 
The Education and Recreation Centre", "My Dramatic Group", 
"Stretching Out A Friendly Hand", "What I Expect from the 
Bulletin" and "Some Reflections On Being a Member", etc. 

There are also articles by the supervisors themselves; and 
these are some of the titles: “Our Library", "Appreciation of 
Music", "How to Learn Mandarin", "Talks on Country Dances", 
"Let's Play A Game", Apart from articles, tnere is a column, 
"Letter-Box" where members and staff alike may make suggestions 
or voice their criticisms, and an "Information Corner", where 
notices of coming activities are given. 

So far four numbers of the "Bulletin" have been 
produced, and it is intended to produce three issues a year, 
The "Bulletin" has also proved a most effective means whereby 
Centres can maintain touch with each other, 


hy Staff Training. 
Staff training is a difficult problem, The present 


supervisors (as well as the instructors for the general and prao- 
tical education courses) have been recruited mainly from among 
the staffs of Government schools, They are mostly between the 
ages of 25 - 35 and have been trained as teachers, but are fairly 
inexperienced. Nevertheless - and this is most important - they 
are very keen on this type of work, and have a sense of mission 
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Before the first Centre was started, thirty 
‘teachers who had a strong interest in adult work were 
selected for training, and from these the twenty-four required 
were finally chosen, The training extended over some six months, 
after normal teaching duties, and included a series of lectures 
and discussions on various aspects of adult education work, and 
on the particular programme to be organized; u short course on 
the conduct of discussion groups; planned reading; visits to 
observe Y.M.C.A, and other centres where similar work was in 


progress; and the conduct of social and recreational activities 
on an experimental basis in which teachers took it in turn to 
act as leaders. A similar type of training has been given to 
all teachers who were later recruited for the work, Early 

this year all staffs were given a special course of instruction 
in the operation of film-projectors, and selected staff received 
instruction in folk~dancing, A residential training course for 
Supervisors was held in the summers of 1956 and 1957, and it is 


intended to hold a similar course annually. 


De Present Trends. 

Now that membership is steadily increasing, it may be 
necessary to reserve certain nights for particular age groups, 
but no distinction of any kind will be made with regard to 
members from different social or economic levels. It should 
be mentioned here that while these Centres are intended for 
persons from low-income groups, applicants from more well-to-do 
groups are not necessarily excluded, 

As the Centres develop, it is hoped to draw the 
members into ever~growing participation in the organization and 
conduct of their activities, In this way people who suffer from 
a lack of purpose and a feeling of being of little worth in society 
may be given a new understanding of human values, of how all may 
assist in co-operative activities, and of how, by improving their 
individual qualities and skills, they may live a fuller life. 
Such indeed is the aim of our whole adult education programme. 
Already many of the members have volunteered to assist in super- 
vising games, and in running competitions. In time, and with 
greater experience, voluntary helpers should enable the activ- 
ities of the Centres to be considerably expanded, and advisory 
committees composed of members and staff may be formed to advise 
on them, 

There is every indication that it will not be diff- 
icult to stimulate many of the members, who come in the first 
instance for recreation, to take an interest in improving their 
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education, On their parts, the Supervisors, who started 
with little experience and with considerable doubt as to their 
capabilities have learned a great deal, They have acquired 


assurance, and have been stimulated by the results of their 


work, They have gained also in the development of their 
personalities and in the broadening of their knowledge of 
social conditions, The final success of these Centres will 
depend on whether sufficient resources and trained staffs are 
available to provide for further expansion, and for such a 
variety of interests as will prevent the activities provided 
by the Centres degenerating into mere routine. 
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LEGISLATION 


(Notes for discussion, stbnitted by the Director of 
Education, Singeépore). 


The new Singapore Education Bill was recently referred 
to Select Committee following criticisms that it save 
dictatorial powers to the Director. The problem is to draft 
legislation which shall be effective against subversion but at 
the same time be accepted as democratic. 


Pn The Registration of Schools Ordinance, 1950, was 

designed to prevent the exploitation of ovupils by unscrupulous 
managers and teachers, but provided no legal basis for effective 
action against recalcitrant pupils nor for action against 
managers or teachers who connived at subversive activities or 
failed to take reasonable measures to prevent them. 


30 Action against pupils who camped in schools in October, 
1956 was taken under the Criminal Procedure Code, which empowers 
the police, using force if necessary, to disperse any gathering 
of five or more persons likely to cause a disturbance of the 
peace. At the beginning, the demonstration was confined to 

the school premises and though defiant was not riotous. 


le Action to detain pupils for subversive activities was 

taken under the Preservation of Public Security Ordinance =< 

"with a view to preventing their acting in any manner 

prejudicial to the security of Malaya or to public order therein." 
This Ordinance is to continue in foree, unless it is renewed, 

only wntil 21st October, 1958. 


De The new Rill and Regulations made under the Ordinance 
(yet to be published) are designed to tighten control over 
managers and teachers. Action in most cases is in the 
Director's discretion, e.g. he may cancel the registration of 
a school if it appears to him that the school is likely to be 
used for a purpose detrimental to the interests of the Colony 
or of the public or as the meeting place of an unlawful 
society, or that discipline has not been or cannot be adequately 
maintained, Similarly he can refuse to register or cancel the 
registration of an unsatisfactory manager or teacher, Where 
public security is in question, there is provision for appeal 
otherwi se 
the appeal is to an Appeals Board, the constitution of which 
will probably be - 


(i) a Chairman, who shall not hold any office of emolument 
under the Crown, to be appointed by the Minister; 


(ii) two persos to be nominated by institutions of higher 
education to be approved for that purpose by the 
Minister; 


(iii) (a) two registered teachers, not being Government 
teachers, to be appointed by the Minister; 


(b) two other persons to be apvointed by the Minister. 


Gio The following objections have bean widely expressed 
in the press and by educational interests, mainly but not only 
Chinese; - 
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(a) An avpeal against action taken in the Director's discretion 
camot be successful. 


(bo) The Avpeals Board is packed with the Minister's nominees 
whom he has power to dismiss; even though the interests 
of managers and teachers are strongly represented, 
therefore, the Board would do no more than "rubber-stamp" 
the Director's decisions, The members should be nominated 
by educational bodies. 


Appeals should be heard in public so that justice might 
be seen to be done. 


(4d) All appeals should go to the Appeals Board. 


Ve The views of the conference are sought on the extent to 
hich concessions might be made without noticeably lessening 
s effectivenss of the Ordinance. (It should perhaps be 
tioned that thers are mmy educational bodies representing 
material and purely sectional interests of managers and 
t every category of teacher. It would be as difficult 
Age se the bodies who would nominate their own representatives 
as to choose the menbers individually. ). 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


(Paper by the Director of Fducation, North Borneo). 


The lTNESCO Regicnal Seminar in Education Statistics 
which it is proposed shall be held in Bangkok in November 1957 
focuses attention on this subject, which it is thought 
opportune to raise for discussion at this Higt.un Conference. 


26 Throughout thseworld education is having to adapt 
itself to a changing society anid, often, a rapidly expanding 
school population. 


SNe In these circumstances, as the Secrstaryof State 

has recognised, Departments of Education greatly overburdened 
with administrative work find it extremely difficult to supply 
in long full reports prompt information about the development 
of education in their areas. Still less do they havs time to 
give long reports by other Departments of Education the 
attention they deserve. The Secretary of State's proposal 
for annual summaries is most welcome therefore and North 
Borneo has found the statistics recommended for the 

summaries valuable. It follows also, I believe, that 
statistics have increasing importance for educationalists. 


he The question that naturally presents itself is; 
What statistics ars helpful; which of these are worth the 
time involvedin their collection? In this paper it is 
proposed to approach the question from two angles; 


(a) Education statistics provided by more 
advanced territories; 


(b) What the writer from time to time wishes 
to know. 


The United Kingdom is taken as the advanced territory for the 
purposes of this paper. Two chief sources of information 
on the statistics of public education are the Ministry of 
Education Annual Reports (published in July) and the 
analysis prepared annually by the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants and the Society of County 
Treasurers. The Ministry of Labour's figures on entry to 
industry and the professions also provide relevant 
figures. From the mass of statistics from these sources 
the Association of Education Committees publish what must 
be assumed to be the most valuable in the Year Book. The 
figures it publishes are :- 


(a) Lists of pupils and teachers in all schools, 
by type of school and by age-groups. 


(b) Size of classes. 


(c) Suecesses in General Certificate of Education 
and National Certificate examinations. 


(d) School-leavers an* entry into employment. 
(e) Building progress. 
(f)  xpenditure by Local Education Associations. 


(g) Pupil ratios and costs. 
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5. These statistics are all very interesting but a 
small territory which cannot afford a full statistical 
section, on manpower grounds as well as finance, is glad to 
produce only the few tables recommended by the Secretary of 
State. However fran time to time there are answers the 
writer would be glad to glean from statistics of other 
territories and these are:- 


(a) The type of employment taken up by children 
completing their education at the end of 
primary school. 


(b) The distribution of primary an‘ post-primary 
schools in rural areas related to density 
of population. 


The distribution of full primary and one-and two- 
teacher primary schools. 


The types of employment taken up by pupils 
leaving junior secondary schools and full 
secondary schools or their equivalent. 


(e) Local rates or cesses per pupil collected in 
typical rural and urban areas, 


(f) Central government contribution per pupil. 


6.6 This paper is submitted simply as an introduction 
to discussion on this subject, and, to obtain the views 
of other Directors attending the conference on the 
subject of statistics generally. 
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Bighth Conference of Directors of Education, 


Your savingram 3/57: 


I confirm the acceptance of your 


invitation conveyed in my savingram 1/57 and the 
suitability of the dates suggested. 
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fo: High Commissioner, Federation of Malaya No, ll 
Governor, Singapore No, ll 
Governor, HOng Kong No, 3 
Governor, North Borneo No, 17 
British Resident, Brunei No, 10 


Repeated tO; CommissioOner-General for the United Kingdom 
in South East Asia, Singapore No, 9 


Secretary of State for the Colonies No, 195 


Date: 15th March, 1957 
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EIGHTH CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 


At the Seventh Annual Conference of Directors of 
Education held in Hong Kong in October last year, the repres- 
entative Of the Government Of Sarawak extended an invitation 
to the Conference to meet in Sarawak in 1957. It was gener- 
ally agreed that October was the mOst suitable month. 


D6 I should be glad to receive cOnfirmation that GOvern- 
ments are accepting Sarawak's invitation to hold the Eighth 
Conference at Kuching in 1957. I suggest October 21st to 
23rd inclusive as the date Of the Conference and I shall be 
grateful if ts for the agenda can reach me not later 
than 3lst July. 
36 It is assumed that these conferences should cOn- 
tinue to be held On a professional level and Governments 

are therefore invited to send their Permanent Secretaries or 
Directors of Education, 


4. I would welcome the presence Of an Observer from the 
Commissioner-General's office. 


i 


SAVING Ref: Ed. 5011/55 


The Officer Administering the Government, 


From: “Fhe=Governor=of -Singapore. 
Governor, Sarawak. 
Ni Fhe Secrotersecof-State-for-ehe-Cuientes= 


Singapore. 
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Conferences of Directors of Education. 


I have pieasure in accepting 
your invitation, eonveyed by your 
Director of Education at the recent 
Conference held here, to be represented 
ati the Conference to meet in Sarewak in 
19576 
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